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THE 


MONTHLY EPITOME, 


For JULY 1801. 





LXIII. The Hifory and Antiquities 
of Staffordhire. Compiled from the 
Manufcrpts of Huntbach, Lox- 
dale, Bifhop Lyttelton, and other 
Colle&tions of Dr, Wilkes, the 
Rev. T. Feilde, &c. &c.: includ- 
ing Erdefwick’s Survey of the 
County; and the approved Parts 
of Dr. Plot’s Natural Hiftory. 
The whole brought down to the 

refent Time; interfperfed with 
Pedigrees and Anecdotes of Fami- 
lies; Obfervations on Agriculture, 
Commerce, Mines, and Manufac- 
tories; and illuftrated with nume- 
rous Plates, By the Rev. Srss- 
sinc Suaw, B.D.F.A.S. Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
and Re¢tor of Hartfhorn, Derby- 
fhire. Vol. U1. Part I. Contain- 
ing the prefatory Introduétion, 
commencing with a Series of ori- 
ginal. Letters from Plot’s Time to 
the prefeat; general and natural 
Hiftory, &c.; ancient and modern 
Hiftory of the remaining Parithes 
in the Hundred of Offlow, and the 
whole of Seifdon; arranged geo- 
graphically; with an Appendix of 
curious Charters, and other Addi- 
tions and Correétions, &c. Iiluf- 
trated with Fitty Copper-plates, 
anda copious Jndex.. Folio. ‘pp. 
290, Appendix 20. 31. Large 
Paper ql. 4s. Hluminated Copies, 


with Drawings and coloured Prints, 
tol, 1¢s. ichols and Son, Payne. 


LIST OF PLATES *, 


Engraved by Donaldfon, Ravenhill, &c. 
OLD Plan of Wolverhampton. 


1. Two Views of Drayton Manor 

in its old State. 

. Cyrious Portrait, and Monument 
of Ralph Lord Bafft. 

. South-weft View of Drayton Baffet 
old Church, ©. 

» North-eaft View of Canwell Hall, 

. South-weft View of Swinfen Hall. 

. North-eaft View of Shenfton Park. 

A es View of the Moft Houfe, 

. 

. South-eaft View of Little Afien 
Hall. 

. Little Whirley Hall. 

. The curious Remains of Rufall 
Hail. 

. North-wefh View of Walfall> 

. Two Views of Befeot Hail. 

. South-eaft View of Wedne 
Church, and the old Houfe theré. 

. Aldridge Church, and the old Houfe 
at Barr. 

- South-caft View of Barr Hall. 

. South-eaft View of Hamftcad Hall. 

- North-eaft View of Soho Manufac- 
tory, Be. 

- South-weft View of Soko. 


* Sce.a lift of plates.in val. i. in M. Epitome, vol. ii. p. 310. 
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19. South-caft View of Sandwell, in- 
cluding Weft Bromwich Church, 


ESe. . 
20. Plot’s original Plate of Dudley 
Cafile. 
at. South-weft View of Dudley Caflle, 
22. Portraw of Dr. Wilkes. 
23. Modern Views of the old and nw 


Churches at Wolverhampton. 
. Curious fione Pulpit, Font, and 
Arms, in the faid old Church. 
25. Monuments of Colonel Fohn Lane 
and lus Anceftors, and of Admiral 
Levefon. 

26. Views of Tettenhall and By/hbury 
Churches. 

27. South-eaft View of Wrottefley Hall, 

28. S.W. View of Penn Hall. 

29. Sedgley Park. 

30. Friars Minors, &c. 


ta 
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31. Southeweft View of the old Hall, 


with Himley Church and Reéfory 
Houfe. 

. South-cweft View of Himley Hall. 

. North-eaft View of the Jame. 

. Plot's original Plate of Preficvood. 

» North-eaft View of Preftwood, 

. Two Views of Stourton Cafile. 

. Pattinghanrand Pattefiull Churches. 

. Monuments of the Afileys in Pai- 
tefhul! Church. 
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1, Front View of Drayton Manor old 
Houje. 
. North-caft View of Shenfton Church 
and Old Hall. 
3. North-weftView of Walfall Church, 
4- Barr Chapel and Gothic Gate. 
5 South-eaff View of Handfworth 


Church. 
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Mr. Eginton, Gia/s-ftainer. 
. Dudley Caflle, principal Entrance to, 
. Dunjall Hall. 
. Tettenhall Charch. 
St. Kenelm’s Church. 
Brome, New Church. 
Brome, Old Church. 
. Codjall Church. 
. North-weft View of Hints. 
. South-eaf? View of Canweil Hall. 
. View of Barr Halls, Church, Sc. 
. Painted Window and Altar-piece 
in Barr Chapel. 
. View of Tettenhall, 
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. Profaed Hill, the Refidence of 


6. South-eaft View of Himley Hall, 
7. South-eaft View of Pattehull 
Hall, 





EXTRACTS. 


SUBTERRANEOUS FIRE IN THE OLD 
*COAL-PITS AT WEDNESBURY (ex. 
trated from Dr. Wilkes’s MSS.) 
— STEAM-ENGINE, 

“ ©1739, MAY 31.—We have long 

‘ had a wildfire in the old coal-pits in 

‘ Wenefbury field, where the gob or 


‘ broken coal takes fire, and burns as ° 


‘long as the air can come to it, but 
* goes out of itfelf when it ‘comes to 
‘ the folid wall of coal. This evening, 
* as I rode over part of the field where 
* this fire was burning many acres to. 
* gether, the air being calm, and the 
* weather having been dry for about a 
‘ fortnight, I faw on the furface of the 
* ground, where the {moke iffued out 
‘ of the earth, as fine flowers of brim. 
‘ ftone as could be made by art. They 
* feemed to lie a handful or two in a 
‘ place, but there was no poflibility of 
* going to them.’ 
© ¢ This fubterraneous fire, which 
‘is frequent about this town, and 
* commonly called wildfire, breaks out 
‘ fpontaneoufly amongft the vaft heaps 
* of flack or fmall coal left behind in the 
* coal-works, in which is a great quan- 
‘ tity of fulphur, and frequently fmokes 
‘out through the furface; and, by 
‘its great height, it acts upon the fe- 
‘ veral ftrata above, according to their 
* peculiar natures; fome parts are re- 
* duced to cinders, others hardened to 
‘avery great degree. Clay thus har- 
‘dened is here called pock-ftone, of 
‘ which the roads about this town are 
‘ almoft entirely, compofed ; and the 
* foundation of the church is laid with 
* the fame mat@rial. This circumftance 
* is an evident proof that this colliery 
‘has been worked for feveral ages. 
‘ There is another fire in thefe mines, 
* which they call a blowing fire; be- 
‘ caufe, when it takes fire, it goes off 
* with a vaft explofion, driving every 
* thing before it, even the engine from 
‘ the mouth of the pit. This is owing 
‘to a fulphureous exhalation, which 
‘ ftagnates for want of a proper circu- 
* lation of air; for, where proper means 
* are made ufe of for that purpole, no 
* fuch event is known,’ 
“6 ¢ Dr. 
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Dr. Wilkes fays he ‘ had in his 
‘ poffeflion a piece of old iron, part 
‘of a pike or maundrel, which was 
‘then found here enclofed in a foft 
‘coal; by. which it is certain that coal 
‘ grows or increafes, and that the flack 
‘or fmall coal left behind in the pit 
‘may poflibly in time become as good 
‘coal as it was before it was thus 
‘ broken'to pieces.’ 

“ Dr. Wilkes alfo fays, Mr. Thomas 
Savary (the original inventor of the 
fteam-engine) fet qne of thefe engines 
down about the year 17.. in the li- 
berty of Wednefbury, near a place 
called then the Broad Waters, which is 
now dry land again. For, this place 
being low ground, the water rofe fo 
haftily many years ago, and in fuch 
quantities from the coal-pit, that it 
covered fome acres of land, buried 
many ftacks of coals that were on the 
bank, and fo continued till drained 
again about fifteen or twenty years 
ago. This water was ftored with feve- 
ral forts of fifh by Mr. Lane’s family, 
of Bently, which became very large, 
and remarkably good. The engine 
thus erected could not be brought to 
perfeétion, as the old pond of water 
was very great, and the fprings very 
many and ftrofig that kept up the body 
of it; and the fteam when too ftrong 
tore it all to pieces ; fo that after much 
time, labour, and expenfe, Mr. Savary 
was forced to give up the undertaking, 
and the engine was laid afide as ufe- 
lefs; fo that he may be faid to have 
difcovered a power fufficient to drain 
any kind of mine, but could not form 
an engine capable of working and 
making it ufeful. 

“ Plot fays: ‘ The laft effort that 
‘ wag made in this country for making 
‘iron with pit-coal, and alfo with raw 
‘coal, was by Mr. Blewftone, a High 
‘German, who built his fyrnace at 
‘ Wednefbury, fo ingenioufly contrived 
* (that only the flame of the coal fhould 
‘come to the ore, with feyeral other 
‘ conveniencies), that many were of 
* opinion he would fucceed in it. But 
‘ experience, that great baffler of {pc- 
* culation, fhowed it would not be; 
‘the fulphureous vitriolic fteams that 
‘ iffue from the pyrites, which accom- 
‘panies pit-coal, afcending with the 
‘flame, and poifoning the ore fuffi- 
‘ ciently to make it render much worfe 
t iron than that made with charcoal.’ 

* Thefe difficulties being at length 
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overcome, furnaces: for making iron 
with pit-coal are now very numerous 
in this vicinity ; and in this parifh are 
various manufactures in iron, but the 
principal is that of gun-barrels and 
locks.” P. 85. 


WOLVERHAMPTON—PROCESSIONING. 


“ AMONG the local cuftoms which 
have prevailed here, may be noticed 
that which was popularly called Pro- 
cefioning. Many of the older inhabitants 
can well remember when the: facrift, 
refident prebendaries, and members of 
the choir, affembled at morning prayers 
on Monday and Tuefday in Rogation 
week with the charity-children, bear- 
ing long poles clothed with all kinds 
of flowers then in feafon, and which 
were afterwards carried through the 
{treets of the town with much folem- 
nity, the clergy, finging-men, and boys, 
drefied in their facred veftments, clof- 
ing the proceffion, and chanting, in a 
grave and appropriate melody, the 
Canticle, Benedicite, omnia opera, &c. 

“* This ceremony, innocent at leaft, 
and not illaudable in itfelf, was of high 
antiquity, having probably its origin 
in the Roman offerings of the Primitix, 
from which (after being rendered con- 
formable to our purer worthip) it was 
adopted by the firft Chriftians, and 
handed down, through a fucceflion of 
ages, to modern times. ‘The idea was, 
no doubt, that of returning thanks to 
God, by whofe goodnefs the face of 
nature was renovated, and frefh means 
provided for the fuftenance and com- 
fort of his creatures, It was difcon- 
tinued about 14765. 

“ Another cuftom (now likewife dif- 
continued) was the annual proceffion 
on the 9th of July (the eve of the great 
fair) of men in antique armour, pre- 
ceded by muficians playing the Fair- 
tune, and followed by the fteward of 
the deanry manor, the peace-officers, 
and many of the principal inhabitants. 
Tradition fays, the ceremony origina- 
ted at the time when Wolverhampton 
was.a great emporium of wool, and 
reforted to by merchants of the ftaple 
ffom all parts of England. The ne- 
ceflity of an armed force to keep peace 
and order during the fair (which is 
faid to have laited fourteen days, Wut 
the charter fays only eight) is not im- 

robable. The men (twenty in num- 

er) were furnifhed by the proprietors 
Zt of 
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of the burgige-houfes (one for each 
burgage), who had likewife, in rota- 
tion, the annual appointment of bailiff 
of the ftaff, whofe office was to pre- 
fide over ‘and receive the tolls of the 
market. To gratify the curious, a lift 
of the burgage-houfes, whofe proprie- 
tors appointed bailiffs from 1581 to 
1600, inclufive, might have been here 
fubjoined, but the preffure of other 
materials forbids it. This cuftom of 
walking the fair (as it was called), with 
the armed proceffion, &c. was firft 
omitted about the year 1789.”’ P. 165. 


EELS---THE BOY OF BILSTON, A 
STRANGE IMPOSTOR. 


“ DR. Plot *, fpeaking of eels as 
night-walkers, fays ‘they were actually 
“caught in the very fact, near Bilfton, 
* creeping over the meadows like fo 
‘ many fnakes, from one ditch to ano- 
“ther, by Mr. Mofely, who ferioufly 
* told me, ‘they not only did it for bet- 
* tering their ftation, but, as he appre- 
* hended, alfo for catching of fnails in 
* April and May, the beft time of the 
‘ year for them.’ 

“ The Doé¢tor gives an account of 
a ftrange impofture acted by a boy of 
this place, viz. William, the fon of 
Thomas Perry, yeoman, about thir- 
teen years of age; who in 1620, not 
liking to go to fchool, fell into the 
company of an old man, called Tho- 
mas, that carried glaffes at his back 
about the country; who, in about fix 
times, inftructed this apt fcholar to 
groan, pant, mourn, and turn up his 
eyes, fo that the whites only could be 
feen, turn his neck and head round, 
gape hideoufly, grind his teeth, vomit 
rags and pins, &c. Laftly, this old 
man advifed him to fay he was be- 
witched, and, whenever he heard the 
ift verfe of the 1ft chapter of St. John’s 
Gofpel repeated, he fhould fall into 
thefe fits. ‘To which he added, of his 
own, as occafion required, a wilful 
abftinence ; a trick of rolling up his 
tongue, and fo placing it in his throat, 
that it appeared hard and fwollen ; and 
mixing ink with his urine, to make 
people believe it came fo immediately 
from him. In the practices of which 
inftructions of the old man, and con- 


* « Hift. of Staffordhhire, p. 243.” 


trivances of his own, he grew in ait. 
tle time fo cunning and expert, that 
moft people (even his own parents) be. 
lieved him indeed bewitched; of all 
which he accufed one Joan Cock, or 
Coxe, a poor old woman, who was 
tried for a witch at the affizes at Staf. 
ford, Auguft 10, 1620; but the proofs 
againft her being weak and unfatisfac. 
tory, fhe was difcharged, and the cure 
of the boy was committed by the 
judges, Sir P. Warburton and Sir John 
Davis, knights, to Dr. Thomas Mor. 
ton, then bifhop of the diocefe ; who, 
after a month’s obfervation of his ac. 
tions and temper at Ecclefhall caftle, 
began to fufpect him, and at length 
fully deteXed the impofture, in the 
prefence of his father and aunt, that 
came to fee him: upon which the boy 
confeffed the whole matter, to his own 
fhame and God’s glory, as more fully 
related in Plot: which gave the Bithop 
fo great fatisfaction, that he bound 
him out apprentice, and he proved a 
very honeft man. 

“ This ftory of the boy of Bilfton is 
related in a very different manner by 
Fuller, who fays, that he was pradtifed 
upon by fome Jefuits (that went to Mr. 
Giffard’s houfe, in this county), to 
diffemble himfelf pofleffed, that the 
priefts might have the credit of cafting 
out the devil, and grace their religion 
with the reputation of a miracle; but 
the boy having got an habit of idlenefs, 
and his parent’s profit, when the priefts 
came to exorcife the devil, he would 
not go out, and fo they railed a fpirit 
they could not lay. But Dr. Moreton, 
then bifhop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
found it out as above related. If this 
be true, Dr. Plot was impofed upon 
with a fabulous fiory, invented by the 
Papifts to conceal theirforgery.” P.171. 


BYSHBURY--ANECDOTES OF CAPTAIN 
ROBERTS. 


“ CAPTAIN Roberts + wasa man 
of ftrong natural parts, rough manners, 
and ftout perfon, born on Tower Hill, 
ferved on board a man of war againtt 
the Dutch in King Charles II. and 
William’s wars; and when Hany 
Gough (who made his fecond voyage 
in 1702, on board his fhip the Sarah 


+ “In the Ealt India Company’s fervice, and governor of St. Helena 1719 


died 1737, aged fixty-feven.” 


Galley) 
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Galley) was fent out in 1707 by his 
uncle Sir Richard, he took him as an 
ofiicer on board his thip, on account 
of his experience in naval matters: 
this formed a connexion between him 
and the family at Perry Hall, where, 
on his landing at Chefter from the Eaft 
Indies, he married Captain Harry’s 
fitter. Smoking and drinking claret 
were his principal delight. He was a 
great reader, and religioufly difpoted ; 
till his difappointments and obitinacy 
foured his temper, and made him fay 
he believed neither in Mofe , Chrift, 
nor Mahomet. He bought in chan- 
cery an eftate of the Middleton family 
for a confiderable fum, and refufing to 
make good his bargain, was comunit- 
ted by the court to Newgate; and 
though the fheriff would have allowed 
him fuitable apartments, he refuied to 
pay for them, and lay in the common 
rooms, that had been juft quitted by 
the celebrated Sally Salifbury. After 
fubmitting to a confinement of fome 
length, the money was paid by Charles 
Gough, in whofe hands alone he would 
depofit it; yet, upon a difference with 
his elder brother about: the ownerfhip 
of Charles Gough’s fhip, he quarrelled 
with the family ; and inftead of giving 
his fortune, as he had promifed, to 


Charles, left it to Captain Rayuiond, 
as alfo a further fum after the death of 
his wife, who outliving him it came to 
her brother Charles, whom fhe made 
the truftee of her fortune, on marrying 
her fecond hufband, who. remarried 
the widow of a boat{wain, who difap- 


pointed him of her fortune.” P. 193. 


ACCOUNT OF THE GUNPOWDER PLOT 
CONSPIRATORS (extraded from the 
Harl. MSS. and Bp. Lyttelton’s MS. 
in the Library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries ). 

“ HOLBEACH, an old manfion, 
formerly belonging to the Littletons, 
and remarkable in hiftory, 3dof James1. 
as being the houfe in which Stephen 
Littleton (eldeft fon of George, third 
fon of Sir fohn Littleton, of Hagiey, 
knighted 8th of Elizabeth), and others, 
concerned in the gunpowder plot, were 
taken. Both the Wrights were killed, 
Catefby and Percy flain with one bul- 
let, Rocket and Winter wounded, and 
the reft apprehended. 

“ Sir Edward Coke, in his fpeech 
at the trial of the powder confpirators, 
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fays, ‘At Holbeach, in Staffordshire, 
‘ the houte of Stephen Lyttelton, after 
‘they had teen two cays in open re 
* bellion, forme of the traitors ftanding 
‘ by the firefide, and having fet two 
* pounds and a halt of powder to dry 
* in a platter before the fire, and under- 
* fet the faid platter with a great linen 
* bag full of other powder, containing 
* fome fifteen or fixteen pounds; it fo 
‘fell out, that, one coming to put 
* wood on the fire, there flew a coal 
‘into the platter; by reafon whereof, 
‘the powder taking fire and blowing 
* up, fcorched thofe who were nearcft 
* (as Catefby, Gaunt, and Rookewood), 
* blew up the roof of the houfe; and 
* the linen bag which was fet under the 
* platter, being therewith fuddenly car- 
‘ried out through the breach, fell 
‘down in the court-yard whole and 
‘ unfired; which, if it had took fire 
*in the room, would have flain them 
‘all’ A more particular a¢court of 
this is given in a MS. in the Harleian 
collection, now in the Britifh Mufeum. 
The title is, * A true Declaration of 
‘ the Flight and Efcape of Robert Win- 
‘ter, Efg. and Stephen Littleton, 
‘ Gent.; the ftrange Manner of their 
‘ living in Concealment fo long a Time, 
‘how they thitted to feveral Places, 
‘and in the End were deicried and 
‘taken at Hagley, being the Houfe of 
‘Mrs. Littleton.’ It begins thus: 
*‘ The bloody hunting-match at Dun- 
‘church being ordered and appointed 
* by Sir Everard Digby, Kut. for fur- 
‘ prifing the Princefs Elizabeth, whofe 
* refidence was near that place, Mafter 
* Catefby wrote unto Mafter Humphry 
‘ Littleton, entreating him to meet at 
€ Dunchurch, which he complied with; 
‘ and, on his arrival there, demanding 
‘ of him the matter in hand, Catefby 
‘told him, that it was a matter of 
‘ weight, and for the fpecial good and 
* benefit of them all; but when the 
‘ powder plot was difappointed, they 
‘{campered about the country; and, 
‘coming to Hewel Grange, Lord 
* Windtor’s houfe, they carried from 
* thence arms aid gunpowder; which, 
‘in paflicg through the river, the car- 
‘riage being low, was much wetted. 
* Away they paffed by Bell Inn, and fo 
‘ over the heath to Holbeach (a houfe 
‘on the high road between Himley 
* and Stourbridge), belonging to Ste- 
* phen Littleton. There intending to 
‘ profecute the mifchief begun, - 

* the 
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* the powder being laid abroad to dry, 
* and they very bufily employed them- 
* felves about it, a fervant going by to 
‘light a fire in the room, a {park fell 
“among the gunpowder, which blew 
* up part of the houfe, and fo disfigured 
‘ divers of their faces, as they ftood in 
“amazement, perceiving that powder 
* proved a juft fcourge to them. 

“ «The chiefeft among thefe ‘trai- 
* tors, as Catefby, Rockwood, Grant, 
* &c. being thus difabled, fecing the 
* howe befet with the fheriff’s forces, 
* and no means to efcape,; opened the 
* gate and let thei enter, when Catefby 
“and Percy were {hot and flain, and 
* Thomas Winter taken alive. Mafter 
* Stephen Littleton and Robert Winter, 
‘in the midft of this hurly burly, 
* efcaped out of the houft, and fled to 
*one Chriftopher White, at Rowley- 
* Regis, who was fervant to Humphry 
* Littleton; whereby, corrupting the 
*faid White with money, they pre- 
* vailed on him to fhelter them in his 
* barn*, in hopes that, when the fearch 

was over, they might depart, and no 
* longer endanger him. 

“* * Here they abode a great while, 
¢ bat with very poor and flender fare. 
* Now, whether the money given by 
*them to White made more appear- 
tance of a better condition than be- 
*fore had been difcovered in him or 
* his, or whether he being Mafter Hum- 
© phry Littleton’s man, jealoufy might 
* beget an opinion that fuch men fought 
‘for by proclamation *, if not in his 
“houfe, were yet within his know- 
‘ledge and protection; one Smart, 
‘ following the matter effectually, and 
‘ finding it to be as he furmifed, got 
‘them from White’s barn, and took 
‘them into his own charge, hoping to 
‘efcape with that his clofe keeping 
‘them. Upon White’s flight it was 
‘conjectured, and the cauie thereof 
*known; but no intelligence could 
«vet be had of the parties themfelves, 
‘albeit one Holyhead, dwelling in 
* Rowley, near to Smart, by prevent- 
‘ing him, as he had done White be- 
‘fore, got them alfo to his houte, 
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‘each man weening not meanly tq 
‘enrich himfelf thereby. Their fhift, 
‘ing from place to place in this man. 
‘ner, White’s flight alfo. confidered, 
* and now their fecurity here not alto. 
* gether clear; much rumour was blaz. 
* ed abroad of their long mifling ; and, 
‘ being greatly marvelled at that they 
* were not elfewhere to be heard of, by 
* means of Matter Humphry Littleton, 
‘ as it is likelieft conjectured, they were 
* once again removed from Holyhead’s 
‘houfe; and, upon new-year’s day 
‘ laft, in the morning very early, they 
* came to one Peck’s houfe, in Hagley, 
‘ where, knocking at his door, he came 
‘forth to them, requefting farther 
* knowledge of them. They faid they 
‘ were his friends, and requefted kind- 
‘nefs of him. He knowing who they 
‘were, And finding them to be very 
* faint and weak, they begged of him 
‘fome fuftenance, and, when they 
‘fhould be able to travel, he thould 
‘ bring them up to London, and have 
‘a great reward of the King for taking 
* them, becaufe they were very willing 
* to die, and no longer defired to be in 
* a condition fo miferable. 

“ © If thefe (as himfelf confeffed) 
‘were their own words, what need 
* was there then of any colourable cun- 
‘ning in performing more than what 
‘ themfelves required, and he, by ré- 
* vealing Gonahats ta have difcharged 
* his duty, and gained no mean recom 
* penfe befides of his facred Majetty? 
‘but, 30/. to himfelf, and 20/, to his 
‘man, and 19/. to his maid, made 
‘them forget their eches, if any 
* fuch were ufed; and, bringing them 
‘ to a barley-mow in his barn +, a place 
* to be leaft fufpected, and fecurelt for 
‘their fafety, there were they har- 
‘ boured, and relieved by them feve- 
‘ rally as occafion ferved, no eye as yet 
‘ difcerning the leat imagination other: 
* wife. 


“ ¢ Now, after that Winter and | 


‘ Littleton had continued for the fpace 
‘ of nine days on the barley-mow, one 
¢ while fuftained by Peck himfelf, then 
‘ by Nis man and maid, Mafter Hum- 


* « In Rymer’s Facdera, XVI. p. 638, is a proclamation for apprehending 
Robert Winter and Stephen Littleton, dated November 8, 1605. Littleton’s 
perfon is thus defcribed: ‘A very tall man, fwarth of complexion, of brown- 
* coloured hair, no beard, or little, about thirty years of age’.”’ 

+ “ © The houfe and barn are both ftanding oppofite the blackfmith’s thop 
* and pond, in the right road from Hagley to Pedmore, and now, 1760, 1- 
* habited by Mr. Holler.’ Bifnop Lyttelton’s MS, p. 12.” 
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tq «Humphry, becaufe there was another 
te ‘ flemphry Littleton befides), taking 
Ne ‘advantage of his fifter-in-law’s ab- 
d, ‘fence, about eleven o’clock in the 
O- “night-time conveyed mafter Robert 
te ‘Winter and Stephen Littleton to 
d, ‘Hagley Houfe, not making any one 
‘y ‘of his counfel but one John Fynes, 
ny ‘alias Jobber, the cook, who had been 
ny ‘his boy. : 

Te “ «Here you may call to'mind the 
s “Jong time of their clofe confinement 
ay «in feveral places, their hard bedding 
cy *and diet; their want of raiment for 
Ys {hifting, having in all this while 
ne ‘neither fo much as put off their 
er ‘clothes; and being hourly in fear, 
cy ‘ they were void of all means otherwife 
d- ‘to help themfelves. Mafter Hum- 
ey ‘phry gave them a hearty welcome, 
ry ‘affuring them of the cook’s faithful 
im ‘fervice.” However, notwithftanding, 
cy the next morning he betrayed them to 
ld the people of the village, who took 
ve them, trying to efcape; in the ftable- 
ng yard. The faid John Fynes, or Fin- 
ng wood, cook to Mrs. Lyttelton, had an 
m annuity of forty marks for difcovering 

the above two traitors, Robert Winter, 

‘d) Efq. and Stephen Littleton. Dated 
ed Weftminfter, January 17, 1606. 

n- «But Maifter Humphrey Lyttleton 
nat ‘ efcaping from them, he was not long 
res ‘after arrefted at Preftwood, from 
ed ‘whence he was committed to Staf- 
ms ‘ford gaol, Robert Winter and Ste- 
y? ‘ phen Lyttelton being fent up under a 
his ‘ fufficient guard to London. 

de “ ¢ The harbourers and relievers of 
Ry *thefe men being alfo difcovered not 
em * long after, there was a feffions holden 
Ace * atWolverhampton, Sir Richard Lewk- 
for ‘ner fitting a8 judge. Holyhead and 
ar- * Smart were indicted and convicted of 
ve- *high treafon, and received fentence 
yet *to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
ets “ © Maifter Humphrey Lyttelton, 
‘with Peck, and his man and maid, 
nd ‘ were-afligned over for their trial at 
ace * Worcefter, where they alfo were con- 
me * vidted of high treafon, and received 
en ‘the fame judgment, excepting the 
m- ‘woman, who was fentenced to be 
* burnt. 
ing “ «Peck and his man had the law 
n’s ‘infli@ed upon them; but Maifter 
vn- ‘Humphry Lyttelton, being at the 

‘point of death, appealed for private 

lop * matters on the Kmg’s behalf, which 
in- 


* being imparted to Maifter Sheriff, and 


~ 
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‘found to be more important than to 
‘ be tlightly regarded, his life for that 
* time was refpited. It is fuppofed he 
‘ told the theriff that Garnet, Aldcorn, 
“and fome more of the confpirators, 
‘ might be apprehended at Mr. Habing- 
* don’s houte at Henlip. 

“ ¢ The woman likewife has as yet 
‘ been fpared, and other prifoners ex- 
* pected from London to have their 
* trial in the country. Rumours have 
‘daily been fpread abroad of thefe 
‘ matters, and delivered according to 
* the affections of the reporters; but 
* what is here inferted hath come from 
‘fuch as have been thoroughly ac- 
* quainted with the bufinefs, and have 
* laboured to bring the truth to light.’ 

“ This houfe and eftate afterwards 
belonged “to the family of Bendy, of 
Shutt End; and William Bendy, Efq. 
left two coheireffes, Margaret, wife of 
the Rev. Mr. Dolman, and Mary, mar- 
ried to John Hodgetts, Efq. Upon 
the divifion of the property, this old 
houfe went to Mr. Hodgetts, whofe 
fon John Hodgetts, of Preftwood, Efq. 
left it to his only daughter Eliza Maria, 
now the Hon. Mrs. Foley, of Preft- 
wood, who fold it a few years fince 
to the prefent poffeffor, Mr. Pefhall.’’ 
P. 227. 





LXIV. Hinckley’s Tranflation of Link's 
Travels in Portugal, &c. (Conti- 
nued from p. 319.) 


 — — 
LISBON--BULL-FIGHTS. 


és NEAR this theatre (Teatro do 
Salitre) is the place ufed for 
bull-fights. It is moderately large, 
quadrangular, and furrounded with 
wooden baluftrades and benches. On 
one fide are boxes for perfons of rank, 
and one for the ee who has 
the fuperintendance of it: the reft of 
the feats are divided into two parts, 
the fhady, andthe funny fide, the for- 
mer of which is the deareft, and con- 
fifts of wretched wooden benches rifing 
in an amphitheatre above each other. 
I have often been prefent at this ex- 
hibition, but I muft confefs that the 
number of perfons of rank was very 
fmall, and that of unmarried ladies in- 
copfiderable; the place being filled 
with the middling and lower clafles, 
In fummer there were bull-fights al- 
moft 





moft every Sunday, from twelve to 
fifteen beafts being killed in an after- 
noon. In winter this amufcmeui cu- 
tirely ceafes. A few days before they 
commence, the managers announce 
thei to the public, by proceffions on 
horfeback, like the profeffors of horfe- 
manfhip in Germany. A fhort time 
before the bull-fight, they make va- 
rious proceffions in the fquare, with 
foldiers in mafks, and managed horfes 
who bend their knee and perform 
other tricks; alfo, feveral bulls are 
previoufly driven over the place of 
combat, which they teafe and irritate, 
but without killing them. The bulls 
intended for the fight are previcufly 
enraged and made wild, in a place at 
the entrance of the fquare. The points 
of their horns are guarded with knobs, 
fo that they can feidom do miichief; 
not withitauding which, a bull hurt one 
of the combatants fo feverely that he 
died fome time after. At the begin- 
ning of the combat, a mean opens the 
door fo as to ftand behind it. Mean- 
while the beaft rufhes furward, aad im- 
mediatcly attacks the terreador who is 
on horfeback, and has placed himfelf 
oppofite to the door, but being accuf- 
tomed to avoiding him according to 
art, gives him a ftab with a lance. In 
one inftance I faw the beaft receive it 
in his neck, and inftant!y fall down 
dead. If he miffes this blow he muft 
not kill him, but another combatant 
on horfeback, and a great many on 
foot, irritate the beaft on all fides, 
thus preventing him from purfuing 
any one in particular. This is a cruel 
amuferent. They ftab hin with pikes, 
and hang oblong pieces of wood with 
fharp iron hooks on his body, and 
frecuently in fuch numbers that the 
blood rufhes from him like a torrent. 
There is nothing fine in this exhibiticn 
but the rushing forth of the enraged 
beaft, or the paufes he fometimes 
mates in the middle of the fquare, 
wh:re he tears up the earth and roars 
aloud as in defiance; but nothing is 
more difgufting than to fee a tame and 
cowardly beaft, that can fcarcely be 
provoked to combat. At length the 
prc ident gives a fignal to kill the beaft : 
a capinho (fo called becaufe his capa or 
cloak is of important ufe to him) at- 
tacas the beaii on foot with a drawn 
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fword, endeavouring to provoke him 
to combat, as he muit not kill him in 
any othe: way, ond every threft in the 
fide or behind would be dithonourable, 
He waves the red cloak before the 
bull, who rufhes at and bends his head 
down to vent his rage on the cloak, at 
which moment he receives the fatal 
blow in the nape of his neck. This 
however feldom happens the firft at. 
tempt. Sometimes the capinho leaves 
his cloak behind him. In general the 
affiftants contribute to his fecurity, by 
throwing handkerchiefs or other things 
toward the bull, upon which he at- 
tacks thefe and leaves the man*,” 
P. 218. 


MONASTERY OF BATALHA, 


“* WE came to a market-town (villa) 
called Aljubarota, on the long flat 
fummit of a mountain. It is a pretty 
large place, but confifls entirely of 
very {mall houfes. Here, in 1386, 
John I. gained a great victory over the 
Spaniards, by which he maintained 
himfelf on the throne. He was a na- 
tural fon of Dom Pedro his predecef- 
for; for Dom Fernando the laft ki 
having only lefta daughter who endl 
the king of Caftile, this was fufficient 
ground for a jealous king of that coun- 
try to make war with Portugal. It 
was this battle that, together with 
that of Campo de Ourique, eftablithed 
the independence of Portugal. Ca- 
moens, in the fourth canto of the 
Lufiad, minutely defcribes this battle 
in beautiful and truly pi¢turefque lan- 
guage. Nuno Alvarez Pereira diftin- 
guifhed himfelf in it, having previoufly 
engaged the great men of his country 
to fupport their new king. In me- 
mory of this victory, his Majefty 
founded the monaftery and church da 
Baialba, but at fome diftance from 
the field of battle, that it might enjoy 
a convenient fituation and plenty of 
water. 

“The mountains near this mona- 
ftery are indecd lower, but it is fo much 
concealed between hills that we did 
not perceive it till we approached very 
near. The fingularly built and open 
tranfparent tower ftrikes the eye, and 
pleates by its noble proportions. 

“ Murphy fpeaks much at large of 


* « When the beaft is killed, a horfe is brought out with tackle, and drags 
him off.” T. 
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this church, which is a mafterpiece ‘in 
its kind; and, as he is an architect, I 
fhall not decide after him. No one 


~ can deny that, on the whole, a nobler 


and better tafte reigns through the 
pile, than could be expected in the age 
when it was built ; but the quantity of 
rnament deftroyed this impreffion, at 
¢aft in me. Murphy praifes it for not 
being overloaded with ornament ; but 
I cannot conceive how this can be faid 
of a building, where both pillars and 
arches are covered with carved work. 
It is true, that on a narrow infpec- 
tion this is executed in a light and 
tafty manner, but ftiil it is mifplaced. 
Murphy adds; that the church is built 
of white marble; but an architeé 
Ought at leaft to know fo much of 
mineralogy, 4s to perceive that it is 
hot marble, but a calcareous fpecies of 
fandftone. This kind of ftone appears 
in all parts of the furrounding moun- 
tains; while marble is not found for a 
confiderable diftance. Befides, the edi- 
fice is unfinifhed. Under the prefent 
Queen, who is a great friend to all 
churches and monafteries, it was in 
agitation to complete it, but the un- 
dertaking was too expenfive. 

“ This monaftery is inhabited by 
Dominicans, and is rather poor than 
rich, The abbot was a polite friendly 
man, but wholly deftitute of fcience, 
and a mere monk. It is furrounded 
by a fmall villa, to which Lima affigns 
fix hundred houfes; a number which 
certainly exceeds the truth.” P. 279. 


UNIVERSITY OF COIMBRA. 


“ BOTH the ftudents and the tutors 
wear a long black plain cloak, without 
fleeves, bound behind with bands, and 
adorned before from the neck to the 
foot with two rows of buttons fet on 
very thick. Over this is another long 
black cloak, with fleeves exactly fimilar 
to that of Proteftant priefts in Germany. 
Every one carries a fiaali black cloth bag 
im his hand, in which are his harndker- 
chief, fnuif-box, &c. as their drefs has 
no other pockets. The ftudents always 
go bareheaded, even in’ the burning 
heat of the fun; the tutors and gra- 
Cuates only wearing a black cap. ‘The 
cloth ufed being very thin, this black 
drefs muft be extremely inconvenient 
in fummer; but neither rank, nor age, 
hor bufinefs can excufe them from 
wearing it: for whoever is feen in thé 
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towh without it is fined for the firt 
offence, and. afterwards imprifoned. 
Hetice the ftrects are conftantly full of 
men with thefe black dreffes, which 
gives the town a melancholy and 
moakifh appearance. Pombal wifhed 
to abrogate this cuftom, but it was 
reprefented to him that much expenfe 
was thereby faved in drefs, which in- 
deed here cofts a mere trifle. The 
tutors and ftudents live as with us in 
private houfes, not as in many old 
univerfities, and even in England, in 
one building. ~ 

“ Various public inftitutions now 
occupy the buildings of the ancient 
college of the Jefuits, which Pombal 
gave to the univerfity. It is fituated 
like all the other univerfity buildings 
in the higheft part of the town. Thé 
mufeurm is inconfiderable, Containing 
bat few remarkable fpecimens, which 
Vandelli, when he fuperintended this 
inftitution, entirely arranged, even the 
minerals, according to the Linnean 
fyftem. But the collection of philofo- 
phical inftruments is good and con- 
fiderable, including many entirely new, 
efpecially from England. Thofe made 
in Portugal are chiefly of very fire 
brafil-wood, adorned with gilding, and 
fo arranged, that this collection is one 
of the moft brilliant of its kind. Ia 
mechanics it is very rich, but extreme- 
ly poor in elettrical apparatus. The 
chemical laboratory is alfo very good, 
capacious and light, and, befides the 
objects generally found in fuch efta- 
blifhments, there is a pneumatic ap- 
paratus, and a collection of chemical 
preparations according to the new no- 
menclature. ‘This building alfo con- 
tains a collection of chirurgical inftru- 
ments. 

“© The public library fills a fmall 
church, the interiot of which is very 
little altered; but it is not eafy to 
judge of a library without Nudying the 
catalogue. The number of volumes is 
confiderable ; and from the defcription 
of the profeifor of botany, Brotero, it 
feems not to be defici¢nt even in new 
works. Accordingly it is much vifited 
and uted by the ftudents. 

“ The obfervatory is well built, ia 
an excellent fituation, in the upper 
part of the town, and is very conve- 
nient and neatly arranged. It only 
wants inftruments. 

“The botanic gardén is not very 
large, and the greenboufe is finall ; but 
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through the induftry of its fuperin- 
tendant, the profeffor of botany Dom 
Feliz de Avellar Brotero, is excellently 
regulated. This garden is without 
comparifon more interefting than the 
royal botanit garden at Lifbon. Betide 
every plant is a ftick bearing its name, 
as in the garden of Paris, and at firlt 
fight the fpectator might almoft ima- 
gine he is viewing its counterpart. 
Befides many exotics, there is a con- 
filerable collection of plants indigenous 
in Portugal, on which this excellent 
fuperintendant has made a number of 
very important botanical remarks, and 
no botanift can vifit it without inftruc- 
tion. 

In fhort, the various inftitutions 
of the univerfity of Coimbra are far 
from bad. It far excels the Spanifh 
univerfities, not excepting that of Sa- 
lamanca, if I may judge from what I 
have heard, both in Spain and Portu- 
gal, from the beft judges. There are 
indeed very many univerfities in Ger- 
many, which in this refpect are far 
inferior to this their Portugueze filter, 
whom they defpife.” P. 295. 


THE COUNTRY ROUND COIMBRA— 
INEZ DE CASTRO. 


“ THE country round Coimbra is 
uncommonly beautiful, and, though 
mountainous, extremely well cultivat- 
ed. ‘The mountains are covered with 
froall pine-woods and even German 
oaks, the vallies watered by brooks, 
and full of gardens, quintas,. neat 
fummer-houfes, and even monatfteries, 
nd adorned with olive-trees, orange- 
trees, and the beautiful Portugueze 
cyprefs in abundance. The Mondego 
winds before the city; and on both 
fides of it is a narrow and very fruitful 
vale, which this rapid ftream inundates 
in winter. In the diftance on one fide 
are feen the high mountains of Loufao; 
and on the other the nigh mountain cf 
Buffaco, whofe folitary fummit is 
adorned with a celebrated monafiery 
of Carmelites, and its quinta with 
high fhady cy prefles. Thofe to whom 
the afcent is not-too laborious, will 
here tind the richeft variety. Oppofite 
to Coim abra, on the bank of the river, 
is the Quinta das las srimas, OY garden 
of tears, with a fountain of the fame 
name, which rifes at the foot of a hill 
fhaded by fine Portugueze cypreffes. 
Tradition fays that Dona Inez de Caf- 
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tro lived there, and was there murder. 
ed. ‘This lady, who was a Catftilian 
by birth, Dom Pedro fon and heir 
apparent to Alphonfo IV. loved, and 
is faid to have fecretly married at Bra- 
ganza. He gave her this fpot for her 
refidence, frequently vifited her, and 
fhe bore him three fons and a daughter, 
The paffion of the prince at length 
tran{fpired ; and his enraged father, in- 
itigated by his courtiers, came fud- 
denly, while the prince was hunting, 
from Montemor o velho, not far from 
Coimbra, where he happened to ftop, 
and caufed her to be murdered. When 
Dom Pedro came to the throne, he 
gave orders to difinter the object of his 
paflion, and with his own hands placed 
the crown on her remains. He was 
very fevere toward thofe who had fti- 
mulated his father to commit this mur. 
der, and even continued this feverity 
throughout his reign; from which cir- 
cumftance he was called o jufticeiro, 
fignifying, not the juft, which is ju/lo, 
but the fevere. This appellation was 
particularly ufed by the priefthood, 
who were unfavourable to him. Inez 
and Dom Pedro fhowed great tafte in 
the choice of this little fpot, where 
Coimbra with the charming country 
around difplays it tfelf to the eye.” In 
the romantic valley of the Mondego, 
the quinta of tears forms a fpot, over 
which fancy feems to hover in all her 
fportivenefs; and if poetry has ever 
fent forth a few {parks of radiance in 
Portugal, it has been the offspring of 
this charming vale. 

“It is fingular that thefe beautiful 
materials have never highly fucceeded 
in poetry. Strong endeavours have 
we 1 made to produce from it a trage- 

, to which however the fubject is 
es no means adapted, without con- 
fiderable alterations; for the whele 
tranfaction is confined to the moment, 
when the beautiful, the tender, and 
the happy Inez is murdered without 
the knowledge of the prince. Sucha 
confpiracy againit a peaceful woman, 
living in retirement at a diftance from 
the court, attacked and murdered 
. ring the abfence of her lover, offers 
but little opportunity for the intricacy 
of a plot. ‘There are, however, feveral 
Portugueze tragedies of this name, moit 
of them not without fome happy, and 
fome laughable paflages. La Mothe’s 
Inez is defervedly forgotten; a Ger- 
man tragedy on the fame fubject, it 
a may 
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may be hoped, will alfo foon fink into 
oblivion: the worft of all is an Italian 
opera, in which Inez is not killed, but 
the king, on interceffion being made, 
pardons her. Poefy has feldom pro- 
duced fo miferable a piece.” P. 302. 


PORTUGUEZE JUSTICE. 


“] CANNOT but here relate an 
incident which happened to us, be- 
caufe it gives an idea of the adminiftra- 
tion of juftice in Portugal. At Tho- 
mar the Count of Hoffmannfegg with- 
ed to embark for Lifbon. In this plan 
J found no attractions, and pfropofed 
to accompany a young Spaniard, the 
Count’s fecretary, and the fervants, by 
land. But here we met with adifficulty; 
for we had only one paffport, in which 
the Count and mytelf were mentioned, 
together with his fuite*. We there- 
fore went to the corregedor’s, but he 
being abfent had intrufted his bufinefs 
to another perfon, who made no ob- 
jection, faying the Count might proceed 
with the portaria; to which he added 
a declaration why the Count travelled 
alone,and without attendants, giving us 
at the fame time a paffport, in which he 
ftated that he had infpeeced the por- 
taria, of which he briefly added the con- 
tents. With this paffport we went to 
Santarem, where two officers of juftice 
(efrivaes +) immediately appeared, a 
clais of men who throughout the 
country juftly bear a very bad charac- 
ter, and demanded our patiports. 
They refufed the declaration of the 
corregedor of Thomar, as every fo- 
reigner ought to have a pafs from the 
intendant ora fecretary of fate. Both 
thefe men went to and fro, fpoke fe- 
cretly together, then came back to us; 
and, in fhort, I obferved they wanted 
fome money, which however I feared 
to give them, left I fhould thereby 
render myfelf fufpected. At length 
they examined our pockets, and un- 
fortunately found in mine a pointed 
knife, which being prohibited in Por- 
tugal, they threatened me with im- 
prifonment, All this, however, was 
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not ferious; they fuffered us to eat 
our fupper in peace, and did not come 
till ten o’clock to fetch us to’ the 
juiz de fora. ‘This gentleman, having 
a large company with him, fuffered us 
to wait a long time in his antichamber, 
whither he at length came, merely 
heard the efcrivaés, who faid, * Here 
‘are foreigners who have no regular 
‘ paffport,’ and laconically replied, ‘To 
‘ prifon.’ I requefted him to read onr 
papers, but he replied, ‘ My orders 
‘are given—to prifon.’? ‘hither the 
young Spaniard and myfelf were taken 
amid the {port of the efcrivaés, but no 
one troubled himfelf about our fervants 
and baggage. At firit we were’put into 
a decent room; but the efcrivaes fpoke 
afew words foftly to the gaoler, who 
then obliged us to go down fome fteps 
into enother chamber. This was a 
fhocking place; a horrid ftench at- 
tacked us, for the privy was fituated 
there; and I foon perceived, with hor- 
ror, that we were in the fame room 
with criminals. Even now, when I 
reflect on this wretched moment, I can 
fcarcely reftrain my feelings; and it 
particularly vexed me to be told, that 
it was contrary to good manners to 
wear my hat. At length I fent to the 
gaoler to know if we could have ano- 
ther room by paying for it. This was 
all that was wanted; and we were 
now fhown into a good room, our 
fervants were permitted to attend us, 
and the gaoler allowed us ‘to go into 
his apartment. I was alfo permitted 
to fend meffengers to Thomar and 
Lifbon. 

“ At firft people feemed difpofed to 
let us remain in prifon. Among the 
prifoners were a number of Spanifh 
merchants, who had remained there 
feveral weeks from the fame caufe as 
ourfelves, and had only been once ex- 
amined fince their firft imprifonment. 
A poor Italian, who was ill, chiefly 
attracted my pity. He had been 
brought here becaufe his paffport did 
not agree with the laft orders: his 
money was {pent, the poor man wa 
forgotten, and J faw no means of libes 


* “Tt was not a mere pafiport, but a portaria, or order from the Queen, 
figned by a fecretary of ftate, to all magiltrates and officers, to aid us in all 
things relative to our affairs and refearches into natural hiftory, whiclt was 
particularly {pecified. Such a portaria is in that country much more compre- 
henfive than a mere paffport; and the judges Were bound, in cale of need, ta 
provide for our lodging and conveyance.” 


t+ “ Notaries.’ 
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ration.. A fon ofa citizen of Santarem 
faid to us, with a dejected countenance, 
* You are fortunate, for you know the 
* caufe of your imprifonment, which I 
*‘do not of mine ; and I fhall, perhaps, 
* be ient for a foldier.’ 

“ Meanwhile we foon procured our 
liberty. I afked the young Spaniard 
to draw up a petition in Spanifh, as I 
thought he would exprefs himfelf bet-, 
ter in that language: J then tranflated 
it into Portugueze, and afked a notary, 
who was one of the prifoners, to in- 
flruct me in the proper form. With 
this we applied to the juiz de fora, 
who r<cerred us to the corregedor, and 
the latter demanded information of 
the two efcrivaés who had taken us 
prifoners. The gaoler now came to us, 
faying that the two efcrivaés were very 
poor, that an unfavourable report from 
them would at leaft lengthen the affair, 
and, making the worft cf the pointed 
kuife *, advifed me to give them mo- 
ney. We therefore purchafed a fa- 
vourable report with a couple of cru- 
fades, upon which the corregedor li- 
berated us; fo that we remained only 
about eighteen hours in prifon. 

“We had already met with an in- 
cident, which may alfo afford fome in- 
fight into the adminiftration of juftice 
in this country. We arrived one mern- 
ing at Cezimbra, where a notary ap- 
peared as ufual, read the portaria, and 
took leave of us very politely. To- 
ward evening the Count and myfelf, 
on our return from a walk to Calheriz, 
had feparated a little way from the 
town, the better to examine the coun- 
try, as we could not here lofe our 
way; but the Count had icarcely en- 
tered the town when fome officers of 
juftice met him, and demanded his 
paffport. He affured them he had it 
at the inn, whither they might conduct 
him and fee it; but all he could fay 
availed nothing, and he was. taken to 
prifon; where indeed he was placed 
in a decent apartment, but expofed to 
the curiofity of a multitude of fpeéta- 
tors. Llere he was examined even to 
his fhirt, and two piftols being found 
in his girdle, he was declared a very 
fufpicious perfon, though the portaria 
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permitted him to carry all kinds of 
arms; nor till he was thrown into 
prifon was a meflage difpatched to me 
to fend the portaria. I did fo, not 
doubting the Count would imme- 
diately return; but with the utmoft 
aftoniihment I heard the anfwer of the 
alcalde, that the juiz de fora being 
abfent he could not decide upon this 
affair. Fortunately we had fpoken 
with the juis de fora, who was a good 
kind of man, at Calheriz, whither a 
fervant was fent in the night with the 
portaria. Meanwhile I was informed, 
that if the fervant did not return next 
mornings ! muft alfo goto prifon. He 
returned at three o’clock, and brought 
potitive orders immediately to liberate 
the Count; but the officers of juftice 
would not fuffer him to go without 
paying them their fees, which the 
Count gave them, declaring he defpifed 
thefe men too much to troubic himfelf 
any farther about them. The alcalde 
would alfo have kept the piftols, till 
the Count deciared that he would im, 
mediately fend a meffenger to Lifbon 
with an account of the whole tranfac. 
tion. 

‘‘ Thefe examples fhow how much 
precaution is neceflary to protect a 
traveller from Portugueze juftice; 
and that the alcaldes and efcrivacs 
are a clafs of men among whom are 
many rogues. They are indeed gene- 
rally complained of, and the juizes 
and corregedores are every where ac- 
cufed of great partiality to perfons of 
rank. But I muft add, for the honour 
of the nation, that in hoth the above 
inftances every one took our part, 
compaflionated us, endeavoured to 
fhow us attentions, and loaded the 
officers of juftice with abufe.” P. 410 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


LXV. The Riftory of Guildford, the 
County Town of Surrey. Con- 
taining its ancient and _prefent 
State, civil and ecclefiaftical ; col- 
leéted from public Records, and 
other Authorities. With fome 
Account of the Country three 





* & J had bought it publicly at St. Ubes; for, though very ftrictly prohibited, 


fuch knives are publicly fold. L. 


“ In Spain and Italy our English pointed knives are fold; but the purchafet 
ufually breaks off about a fixteenth of an inch at the extremity, in order to be 
within the limits of the law. 
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Miles round. §$vo. pp. 328.— 
ras. 6d. Rufell, Guildford ; Long- 
man and Rees, Wejiley, London. 
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EXTRACTS. 


THE SITUATION OF GUILDFORD, 
&e. 

“ THE fituation of Guildford is, 
perhaps, the moft fingular and roman- 
tic of any town in England; it is feated 
in 2 moft healthful air, on the fides of 
two chalk hills Noping down quick to 
the river, which runs in a narrow 
channel between them. The declivity, 
on which the town ftands, joined to 
the view of the oppoiite hills, gives it 
an air of grandeur, whilft the river, 
whole ftreams water the lower part of 
the town, adds to the beauty as well 
as the advantage of the fituation. 

“ The river is called the Wey, or 
Wye, one branch of which rifes near 
Alton church, Hants, the other at 
Frenfham great pond, and falls into 
the Thames at Oatlands. It was made 
navigable from this town to the 
Thames at Weybridge in the year 
1650, which makes it a place of much 
trade: the great undertaking of which 
navigation was firft begun by, Sir Rich- 
ard Wefton of Sutton, whe died. withr 
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in three years after, and left it un- 
finifhed. ‘The river being made navi- 
gable, large quantities of timber, meal, 
mait,.lime, &¢. are couveyed to Lon- 
don by barges of upwards of forty tons 
burden, which on their return bring 


-coals, and all_other heavy articles. 


The river is well ftored with fifh, but 
thofe chicily admired are the pikes, 
€els, and gudgeons.”  P.8. 

“ The manufacture of this place was 
formerly ihe clothing trade, by which 
many coniiderable eftates, as well here, 
as in other parts of England, have beea 
raiied, It has been upon the decline 
above one hundred and feventy years, at 
which time it chiefly coniifted in make 
ing blue cloths for the Canary iflands.”” 


2 ‘i 
P. 106 


QUARRY HOLE. 

“IN the chalky cliff on which the 
cattle ftands, about two hundred yards 
fouth-weft of that building, is a large 
cavern, or rather fuite of caverns; the 
entrance is near Quarry Street, facing 
towards the weft, from whence there 
is a imail defcent into a cave, about 
forty-five feet long, twenty wide, and 
nine or ten high: near the entrance cn 
either hand are two lower pafiages, 
nearly clofed up by the fragments of 
fallen chalk; but according to a plan 
made by Mr. Bunce, a itone-mafon, 
anno 1763, thet on the north fide 
ftretches towards the north-weft feven- 
ty-five feet, opening by degrees from 
two to tweive feet: from this paffage 
on the north-eaft fide run five cham- 
bers, or cavities, of different fizes; 
the leaft being feventy, and the largeft 
one hundred, feet in length; their 
breadths are likewife various, but all 
widen gradually from their entrance 3 
the biggeft, before mentioned, from 
two to twenty-two feet. 

“ On the fouth fide of the entrance, 
as obferved before, is another paflage 
which opens into a large cave, fhaped 
fomewhat like a carp&nter’s {quare, or 
the letter L, the angle pointing due 
fouth, its breadth upwards of thirty, 
and the length of its two fides, taken 
together, above one hundred and 
twenty feet: the height of thefe exca-« 
vations is not mentioned; neither is 
there any fection annexed to the plan. 
For what purpofe thefe places could 
be foxmed is not eafy to guefs; if (as 
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Mr. Grofe obferves) only for the chalk, 
the workmen were bad economifts of 
their labour. 

“In the beginning of the reign of 
King William and Queen Mary a re- 
port prevailed here, that the Irith were 
landed in England, and that they maf- 
facred all they met without regard to 
age or fex; this ftruck fach a terror in 
the inhabitants, that it is fatd great 
numbers of women and children hid 
themfelves in thefe fubterraneous ca- 
verns. 

“ A variety of ridiculous ftories are 
told concerning this place, which, ac- 
cording to cuftom, is by fome held to 
be a fubterraneous paflage leading to 
the caftle.” P. 44. 





THE HOSPITAL—ARCHBISHOP 
ABBOT. 

“ SOME of our modern hiftorians 
have offered this as a reafon for the 
archbifhop’s ere¢ting the hofpital, viz. 
that having accidentally killed a man, 
be endowed the hofpital to atone for it. 
But this is utterly falfe, as well as 
dire&tly contrary to his principles. 
The accident happened 16213 and the 
firft ftone of the hofpital, as appears 
from the ftatute-book there, was laid 
the 6th day of April 1619. Alfo in the 
preface to his ftatutes are thefe words: 
“I George Abbot, archbifhop of Can- 
“terbury, from the mere mercy of the 
§ bleffed God (befides the inward graces 
© of his Holy Spirit) having been par- 
‘taktr of fome earthly and worldly 
* benefits more than moft of my birth 
¢ and rank have attained unto, I have 
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‘held it agreeable with my duty to 
‘leave behind me to pofterity fome 
* monument of my thankfulnefs to my 
‘Creator, and fome teftimony of my 
‘ faith in Jefus Chrift, which if it bring 
* not forth fome fruite to his glory, is 
‘to be held but a dead and unprofit- 
‘ able faith And therefore my affec. 
* tion leading me to the town of Guild. 
‘ford, where I was born, and where 
‘my aged parents lived many years 
‘with good report, I have thought 
‘ upon the erecting of an hofpital there, 
‘which I have dedicated to the blefied 
‘ Trinity.’ ‘The accident, however (an 
account of which we {hall put ina 
note), gave the Archbifhop a real and 
heartfelt concern, and brought him in. 
to great uneafinefs and trouble, which 
lafted during his life; and, befide a 
monthly faft, he kept the anniverfary 
of it with great fafting and humility *, 

We fhall conclude our account of 
the hofpital in the words of the late 
Right Honourable Arthur Onflow: 
Abbot ‘ was eminent for piety and a 
‘ care for the poor, and his hoipitality 
‘fully anfwered the injunction King 
© James laid on him, which was, to 
‘carry his houfe nobly, and to live 
‘like an archbiihop. He had no 
‘ thoughts of heaping up riches; what 
“he did fave was laid out by him in the 
‘ erecting and endowing an handifome 
‘ hofpital for decayed tradefmen, and 
‘the widows of fuch, in the town of 
‘ Guildford, under the ftatutes of 
‘which for near one hundred years 
‘ [1723] that hofpital has maintained 
‘ the beft credit of any I know in Eng- 
*Jand’.” P.gt. 


* “ On account of his fedentary courfe of life, the Archbifhop was advifed by 
his phyficians to take the exercife of riding on horfeback. Being on a vifit at 
Lord Zouch’s, at Bramzill Park, and riding in July 24, 1621, his Lordthip de- 
fired the Archbifhop to try if he could not hit adeer. His Grace was perfuaded, 
when inftantly Peter Hawkins, the keeper, rode fwiftly between the Archbifhop 
andthe deer, though cautioned and advifed by all againft it, and at the moment 
the Archbifhop had drawn his crofs bow to fhoot, he received the arrow into 
the flefhy part of his left arm, called the enmontery, which is a term unknown 


to the ableft andtomift of thefe days. 


Bp. Hacket fays, it was but a flefh- 


wound, and was a flight one; yet being under the care of a heedlefs furgeon, 
the man died of it the next day. Rymer fays the fame day. The behaviour 
of the Archbifhop towards the dying man, was fuch as might be expected from 
one of genuine and unaffected piety, adminiftering, while life continued, fpi- 
ritual confolation. After which, he fettled a maintenance on the widow for 
life. In November arft of the fame year, the Archbifhop was declared by the 
delegates, neither to have incurred any penalty or irregularity, nor to have 
done any fcandal to the church. Rymer’s Feed. v. xvii. Hacket’s Life of 
Williams. Heylin’s Laud, Camden’s Annals, &c. &c,.” 
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SIR ROBERT PARKHURST—HOUND 
HOUSE. 

« SIR Robert Parkhurft was born 
1634, ata farm called Gritts or Greet- 
hurft, in the parith of Shicre. 

“ The houfe where Sir Robert was 
born, is now remaining; it is an an- 
tique farm-houfe, and has continued 
jn the name of Parkhurtt till within a 
few years, lately in the poffeffion of 
Mr. John Shurlock. It is the tradition, 
that hounds have been continually kept 
here, almoft coequal with the Conquctt, 
and the houle ftill bears the name of 
Hound Houle.” P. 119. 





ANTIQUITIES AT THE FRIARY. 


“ ON the agth of May 1781, fome 
men ploughing in a field in one of the 
park farms, near Henley grove, and 
pafling over the fummit of an eminence, 
they obferved one of the horfes’ legs 
to fink into the ground. On examin- 
ing the place, they were greatly fur- 
prifeéd at difcovering an earthen pot 
fixed in the rock, about two feet below 
the furface. ‘The top of the pot giving 
way, was the occafion of its being dif- 
covered. ‘The men, in hopes of find- 
ing money, and defirous to preferve 
the pot entire, carefully dug round it, 
but on examination found it nearly 
half filled with human bones burnt. 

“ The height of the earthen veffel, 
at prefent, is about feventeen inches ; 
it appears to have been higher before it 
was broken by the horfe. The cir- 
cumference about four feet four inches 
inthe wideft part. It is made of clay, 
burnt in the manner of coarfe earthen- 
ware, and about the thicknefs of a tile. 
Its colour, a light pale earth, unglazed. 
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“ Notwithitanding the care obferved 
in feparating the pot from the rock, it 
was accidentally broken, Some marks 
round the upper fwelling, had the ap- 
pearance of an infcription; but on 
clearing off the chalk which adhered 
to it, thefe appeared as defigned for 
ornament, but rudely executed. 

“ This earthen pot was fent to Lord 
Onflow, at Weft Clandon. A draw- 
ing of it, by Mr. Thomas Ruffell, is 
inferted with his account of the digging 
it up, in Gough’s Camden, p. 149, 
vol. i. 

“ At the foot of an ancient yew tree 
in the park near this farm, was dug up, 
fome years fince, a leaden urn, which 
contained a heart, preferved in fpiritsf. 
This was generally fuppofed to be the 
heart of one of the friars belonging to 
this friary; the diftance about half a 
mile.” P. 142. 





MAIDS MONEY. 


“1674, JAN. 27. John How, by 
will, left 400/. The mayor and ma- 
giftrates of Guldeford to choofe two 
poor fervant maids, within the faid 
town, of good report, who have ferved 
matter or miftrefs two years together. 
Which faid fervant maids fhould throw 
dice, or caf lots, as the faid mayor 
and magiftrates thall think fit: and the 
maid which throweth moft on the faid 
dice at one throw, orto whom the lot 
falleth, to be paid one year’s clear 
profit of the land to be purchafed.— 
With fome reftrictions as to the choice 
of the maid, and the number of times 
each maid may throw, or caft lots *.” 
P. 147- 


+ “ Hearts and bowels were not unfrequently, if not generally, lodged fepa- 
rately from their bodies. The heart of Giffard bifhop of Wincheiter, who 
died 1129, was found not the leaft decayed, in digging down a wail at the 
north-weft end of Waverley Abbey, in a ftone locu!us, in two leaden dishes, 


foldered together, and filled with {pi 


rits, in the hands of [the late] Mr. 


Martyr of Guildford. Gough’s Sepuichral Monuments, vol. i. p. xxii. Introd. 

“ George Weftbrook, clerk [I think], faw this leaden urn, which was dug 
up at the farm rented by Mr. T. Bicknell.” 

* © There are feveral benefactions in England fimilar to Mr. How’s.—--John 
Blagrave died 1611, and among other charities left ten pounds to be an- 
nually diftributed in the following manner. On Good Friday, each of the three 
parifhes in Reading fend to the town-hall one virtuous maiden who has lived 
five years with her mafter; there in the prefence of the magiitrates, thefe three 
Maidens throw dice for the ten pounds. The two lofers are returned with a 


chances.” 


 freth one the year following, and again the third year, till each has had three 
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ALDERMAN SMITH, CALLED DOG 
SMITH. 


“ HENRY Smith, Eiq. an alderman 
of London, born at Wandfworth in 
Surrey, who died in 1627, gave in his 
lifetime rcoo/. to feveral market towns 
in Surrey, and vefted the whole re- 
mainder of his eflate, which was very 
confiderable, in truftecs for charitable 
purpoies, the moft of which is difpofed 
of in Surrey *. Amongft thefe towns 
Guildford had roco/. and with that 
the manor of Poyle, the town mills, 
&c. were bought, and are now vefted 
in the mayor and approved men, to be 
diftributed aitd paid by them to and 
among the poor of Guldeford with an 
even hand.” P.154. 





MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 
Abbreviations out of an old Booke, called 
the Black Book. 

“TFINDE a yerie auncient booke of 
this towne, called * The L!ac}. Booke,’ 
written in the tymes of Edward iii, 
Richard ti, Henry iv, Henry v, Henry vi, 
Edward iv, Henry vii, fometymes 
kings of Englande, wherein are written 
and recovded, the choice of 
officers within the faid towne yerelie, 
with divers accoumpts of moncy re- 


Pia 
qaivers 








ceved for rents, forfeytures, profftts 
of courts, faires, cuftomes, and other 


things, by the bayliff, halwardcns, and 
other officers of the iaid towne yerelie 
colleéted and paide. And alfo divers 
entries of ffynes paid, and auncient 
cuftomes obierved by fundry perfons 
for admittance by a general! confent, 
into the libertie and ffreedome of the 
faid towne, which booke is fo ragged, 
torne, and rent one peece from another, 
yea, almoit every le2f one from the 
other, and fo dilorderly placed that I 
could hardly bring them into order 
agayne. Now fer 10 much of the fame 
as came to my hands (a great many of 
the leaves of that book being lacking), 
I have reduced as nere as ican in- 
to their places and colle¢ted out of 
the fame, the cheif fubftaunce cf fo 
much of that which I found there 
written as coulde well be readd, for 





* « He is often called Dog Smith, fro: 


in manie of the leaves of that bodke 
the very words and letters thereof in 
divers places are worn out by age, and 
ili kepinge, 2s may appere to them 
that fhall look into the fame. So as J 
may truelie fay it hath fared with that 
booke, having pafied a great numbef 
of yeres paft from hand to hand, as 
with a common hackney horfe being 
hired by many and often journeyed, 
cometh by the negligence or yil ufuage 
of fome. of his riders to a galled backe, 
or to fome incurable difeafe. (But 
levinge and delyveringe that old black 
booke home agayne to the faid towne 
in as good cafe as I received the fame 
and better) I have briefly collected out 
of the fame the chief matters therein 
fett downe, which I have fummafilie 
caufed to be written in this my booké 
as an addition to the fame, partlie té 
preferve fome parte of auntient monus 
ments ready to perifh in rotten papers, 
but chieflie to fhewe that in auncient 
tyme the books, and records of thé 
faid townie were well kept and faire 
written, and the ftate and government 
of the towne (as it feemeth was fuch in 
thofe dayes) and foe difcretlie ordered 
that none were admitted or received 
into the ffreedome and libertie of thé 
fame, but by 2 gencrall confent of the 
magiftrates and governors of that 
towne, paying fuch ffynes as then weré 
thought mete, and putting in pledges 
both for the payment of ther ffynes; 
and for obfervinge of other cuftomes; 
as making a breakfaft to the company, 
and bayting the bull, &c. things in all 
likelihoode then, very chargeable to 
them, as may be gathered by the yere- 
lie entries made and recorded of thé 
fame amongft other things in that 
booke. As for ther ffeaftinge and 
bull-baytinge, they are things worn 
out of ufe, and not fit to be revived: 
but for ffynes paid by fforeyners for 
there ffreedome and admittance into 
the liberties, to buy and fell within 
the faid towne, <here hath been a con- 
tynuall cuftome and ufe thereof, al- 
though of late yeres much neglected, 
which I with may be renewed and 
brought into ufe agayn. For the reft 
of the matters contained in that book¢ 


n an idle groundlefs ftory of his having 


been a beggar, followed by a dogs His ftory fays he was whipped through 
one parifh m Surrey, and therefore left nothing to that parith. If there needed 
a confutation of the ftory, it may be found in this, that there is not one parifli 


¢ 


in the county which does not pariake of his eftate.’ 
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from the firft yere of the raign of King 
Henry the Sixth forthwardes, I have 
omitted to make eny collections of 
thofe latter tymes, becaufe I find from 
that tyme the booke called the red 
booke of the faid towne to begin and 
continue yerelie the election of officers, 
admitting of foreyners by fine and 
fome other things. But ther accompts 
neglected and the reft not altogether 
in the fame order and manner as it is 
in the former parts of the faid Black 
Booke yet fairer written and kept fo 
as in both may be feen in a fort the 
order and manner of government and 
election of officers within the faid 
towne for above two hundred and 
threefcore yeres faving fome ditkerernce 
in the tyme of King Henry the Sea- 
venth and fithens by enlarging of ther 
letters patents in the tyme of that 
noble king. I have taken this paynes 
to gather out of that book brieflie that 
which followeth, That thereby inftede 
of the fubftance fome fhadow or re- 
femblance of that old book may re- 


» mayne for thofe which fhall fucceed. 


And yett I wold not have that Black 
Book by this means to be caft away or 
not regarded appering old and ragged, 
but rather to accompte of him the 
more in that he doth proceed from 
your auncient predeceffors, and afford 
him that favour to let him have abode 
amongeft you, where he may reft fafe- 
lic. Soe you may make ufe of him 
long to produce him to warrant and 
geve creditt to my reports out of him 
(if need fhall be) in the mean tyme let 
this my abbreviations out of the fame 
book hereunder written fuffice to give 
you a taft of fuch of the chief matters 
conteyned in that book as might well 
be gathered out of the fame. 
“ Grorce AusTEN.” 

P.*187, ‘ 





EXTRACTS FROM THE BLACK BOOK. 


“ 14 HEN. viii. A conftitution made 
that noe perfon fhould fell frefh fith 
unleffe in open mercate, and not at 
his own dore, in his houfe or hoftry. 

“ That noe perfon fhall ufe the trade 
of a fuller nor fheerman, within this 
towne, nor any other hand occupa- 
tion, unleffe he hath bene apprentice 
thereto, or by reafon of marriage. 


“1s Hen. viii. William Bromehall 


Paid ros. for a fine for his fianding in 
VoL. V.—No. XLIX. 
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the open mercate on the mercate dayes. 
Tickner of Wonerfh the like. 

“ Conftitution, that noe inhabitant 
fhall keep hoggs, unles in his owne 
ground (except boares), upon payne of 
ad. every mercate day, and 1d. every 
other day: in cafe any refcue againit 
the officer, the party offending fhall 
pay 205. 

« Repealed 71 Eliz. 

“ 7 Hen. viii. Ordered, that artifi- 
cers fhall keep their mercate here from 
ten til! two of the clock. 

“ 90 Hen. will. The mayor com- 
mandeth in the king’s name, That 
victuals brought to the mercate be 
good, lawful, and wholefome. ‘That 
noe perfon regrate or foreftall the mer- 
cates. That noe common poulterer 
buy any victuals in the mercate before 
eleaven of the clock. ‘That noe baker 
buy any corne untill xi of clock. That 
every man fell by lawfull weights and 
meafures, and that they be affifed by 
the king’s ftandard. That butchers 
bring the fkins of their beafts and fheep 
to the mercate, and iay the fame open- 
ly dureing all the mercate. That the 
bakers make good bread, and of full 
weight according to the affize. That 
the brewers make good and whole- 
fome ale, that they fell none till it be 
tafted by the aletafter. That he fell a 
gallon of beft ale for 144, and ftale ale 
for 2d. That the tiplers fell by lawful 
meafures and fett out their ale fignes. 

“ o4 Hen. viii. That noe alehoufe 
keeper {hall keep any man’s fervants 
att any unlawfull games, upon payne 
of xijd. for every offence. 

* 25 Hen. viii. That noe craftfman 
fhall fett up his occupation in this 
towne, unlefs he fhall take an houfe, 
and beare lott and fcott, upon payne 
of xid. And every houfholder that ups 
holdeth fuchperton to pay xld. That 
noe inhabitant lay any duft or dung in 
the high ftreet, upon forfeiture of iid.” 
P. *198. 

“ 4 Eliz. This yeare the plague was 
in the towne. 

“ Mem. Alfoe that in this tyme of 
the plague the mercate-houle was 
builded, with the clock and dyall, and 
Mr. Elliott, mayor, indowed the fame 
with a tenement in Wonerfh of xs. by 
the yeare above all charges, towards 
the mayntenance and continuance of 
the fayd clock for ever. 

“76 Eliz. A tenement in the parifh 
3B of 
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of St. Nicholas, late Dyer’s, fell to the 
 bayliffe of the towne by efcheat, upon 
Dyer’s attainder. 

« All alehoufe-keepers fhall have a 
figne-board painted with a wool-fack, 
delivered him out of the hall, paying 
to the hall-wardens ijs. for the fame 
and this figne to be at his dore upon 
payne of vjs, viij, &c. 

“18 Eliz. The laft mayor is chofen 
coroner at the next ele¢tion. 

“22 Eliz. Symon Talley was dif- 
franchifed for ufeing himfelfe diforder- 
ly and contemptuoufly to the mayor 
and approved men of the town. 

* Arnold Marten, fometime bailiffe, 
disfranchifed for mifbehaviour and ar- 
rogant {peeches to the mayor, &c. and 
fined vi.” P.*201. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CONSTITU- 
TION BOOK, 

“ ANNO 4 Edw. vi. Memorand. At 
this daye was punnyfhed, by carting 
and duckinge, Johan Wryte, the wyfe 
of George Wryte, of Guldeford, taylor, 
for hurdome. By her confeffion. 

“ Thid. Memorand. At this daye was 
punyfhed Philemon Peyto, the fervant 
of john Peyto his brother, fhomaker, 
for ftelinge of apples at Merrowe—by 
oppen ftockinge.” P. 195. 


“* Againft Innbolders and Vitlers bar- 
bouringe of Servants after an Hower. 
“ Anno 31 Eliz. Forafmuch as the 

fervantes and apprentices of houfhold- 

ers within this towne are of late yeares 
growen into greate diforder, haunting 
of alehoufes and other places of victual- 
linge within this towne, where they 
are harbored at unfitt tymes, for re- 
formation whereof itt is ordered and 
agreed at this day, That if any in- 
holder, taverner, alehoufe-keeper, or 
other perfon or perfons whatfoever 
fhall willingly harbor, receave, or fuf- 
fer any fervante or apprentice dwelly- 
inge within this towne to continue, re- 
maine, or abide in his or their houfe 
or houfes att any tyme or tymes... 
after nine of the clock of the nyght, 
knowinge them to*vee fervante or ap- 
prentices, unlefse it be with, the con- 
fent of the mr. miftrefs, or dame of 
fuch fervante or appréntice, or upon 
fome juft or reafonable caufe, allowed 
of by the maior for the time beinge, 
and three of his brethren, fhall forfeit 
and lofe for every fuch offence ijs. vjd. 


to be levyed to the ufe of the hall by 
the hallwardens for the tyme beeinge 
by way of diftrefie, in fuch forte as 
amerciaments are levied within this 
towne. Provided alwaies, that if an 

fuch fervante or apprentice fhall be 
harbored, receaved, or continewed in 
any houfe or houfes as aforefaid with. 
out the knowledge of the houthoulder, 
the faide penalty to bee levied of fych 
fervante or fervants of the fame houfe 
that fhall willingly receave or keepe 
fuch fervante or apprentice there; and 
then the houfhoulder where fuch of. 
fence or faulte fhall bee made to bee 
difcharged of the fame penalty any 
thiage above written notwithftanding 
to the contrary. And the faid fervantes 
and apprentice fo found or knowen to 
bee out of the houfe or houfes of theire 
mr. miftrefsé, or dame, after nyne of 
the clock to bee punifhed as followeth, 
viz. the fervante or jornymen by ym- 
prifonmente of theire bodyes. And 
the apprentices to be whipped either 
by theire mr. miftris, or dame, or elfe 


by fome other thereunto appointed by , 


the maior for the tyme beeinge.”— 
P.199- 

“© Anno ix Jac. i. Twenty-one per. 
fons fined—tipleres. They be inholders, 
tiplers, and alehoufe-keepers, and fell 
beere and ale by ftone pottse, cupps, 
canns, and difhes, And other meafures 
not..., taking exceflive gaine con- 
trary to the ftatute, and for tuffering 
unlawfull gaines, &c. 

“ Ibid. Two perfons fined. Horf- 
mills. Becaufe either of them each a 
common horfemill, grinding mault, 
and taking exceffive toll. 

“ Ibid. Seven perfons fined. Budgers. 
Becaule they be budgers and common 
buyers and fellers of wheate, barley, 
and maulte, takinge exceflive gaine, kc. 

“ Ibid. Eleven perfons fined, Brew- 
ers. Becaufe they be common brewers 
of ale and bere to fell, And not keep- 
inge the affize, &c. 

“‘ Ibid. John Hardinge, Henry Hor- 
ner, Richard Stevens, John Wefton, 
Barbers, fined, becaufe they do caft 
there water and haire into the high 
ftrete to the annoyance to the kyngis 
people &c. 

“ Thid. Fifteen Bakers fined for have 
ing broken the affize of bread. 

“ Ibid. Seven perfons, for keeping 
common Ofteries, felling hay, and oats, 
at exceffive prices, contrary fo the 
ftatute” &c. 

 Thid, 

















“ bid. Tymothie Chapman fined 
ijs. becaufe he is prefented to be a 
common Drunkard and haunter of 
innes and alehoufes, tothe evill example 
of the king’s people, &c. 

“ Ibid. William Figge and Richard 
Browne, conftables of the towne of 
Guldeford, for neglecting to execute 
the ftatute made for the punifhment of 
rogues and vagabonds and fined each 

8. ; 

Me Ibid. George Burges, fhomaker, 
for kepinge continuall diforder in his 
houfe in the night tyme to the trouble 
and difturbance of his neighbours, and 
for kepinge a woman fervant in his 
houfe fufpected of lewed and evill be- 
havior, &c. fined xijd. 

“ Ibid. Five perfons to pay ijs. for 
figne pofts and ftanderds. Becaufe 
they have figne pofts and ftanderds 
ftanding and hanging on and uppon the 
high ftreete. 

“ Jbid. Three perfons, Vintners. 
Becaufe they fell wynes at exceflive 
price, contrary to the ftatute, and fe- 
verall tymes corrupt. Arid alfo taking 
exceflive gains, &c. ‘To pay, one ss. 
two others 2s, each. 

“ Tbid. Seven Shoemakers, becaufe 
they do fell fhoes not well made and 
makinge mixture of leather in fhoes and 
botes contrary to the fkatute, takinge 
exceflive gaine ; two paid viijd.; two 
other iiijd.; three other ijd. 

“ Ibid. Eight Fyfhers all y yeare, 
becaufe they fell falte fifhe, forreigne 
and other fortes of fifth as well in the 
tyme of Lent, as at other tymes not 
wholefome for mens bodyes, &c. an- 
noyinge the kighe-ftreete by pouringe 
water, to pay xviijd. &c. 

“ Ibid. Nine Cookes to pay xviijd. 
&c. becaufe they ufe cookery in their 
houfes, dreffinge all manner of fleth 
and fith, and taking exceflive gaines, 
and fometymes that which they knowe 
to'be unwholefome for men, &c. and 
flefhe in Lente. 

“ Ibid. Five butchers to pay iiijd. 
&c. becaufe they be common butchers 
and fell bull beef not bayted, and other 
fiefh not holfome for men, &c. 

“ Ibid. Eighteen wollon drapers to 
pay ijd. &c. for fellinge falfe wollen 
cloth, falfe coulors, and takinge ex- 
Ceflive gain. 

“ Ibid. Seven mercers fined, for 
fellinge lynnen cloth, &c. at exceflive 
prices. ° 
' © Ibid, Five Loaders fined, becaufe 
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they frequent loade and drive horfes 
loadinge to and fro the mills to the 
common annoyance of& &c. 

“ Anno x Car. i. Six perfons to pay 
vid. each. Fifhers. Becaufe they an- 
noy the ftreete by cafting of fith water, 
and fufferinge their boardes to ftand 
in the flreete, to the great annoyance 
of the king’s people. 

“ Ibid. ‘Three Barbers, viz. Henry 
Horner, Roger Lewis, and Mofes Jen- 
nings, to pay iiljd. becaufe they cafte 
haire and water into the high ftreete, 
to the greate annoyance of the kinge’s 
fubjects, 

“ Ibid. Five Millersto pay . .for 
carryinge and recarryinge of grift thro’ 
the towne to the greate hurt and da- 
mage of the paved ftreete. 

“ Ibid. Henry Wheeler for his houfe 
beinge on fire, to the greate danger of 
his neighbours, to pay 38. 4d. John 
Killinghall for the like, 3s. 4d. 

“ Anno xiv Car. i. Five Millers fined 
23s. 6d. for carryinge and recarryinge of 
grift thro’ the towne to the greate hurt 
and damage of the paved ftreet. 

“* Tbid. Abraham Saunds for laying 
of-ftrawe in his Houfe dangerous for 
fier. Fined vis. iiijd. 

“ Anno xxii Jac.i. A Brazier made 
free, there being a want of that trade, 
His name John Killinghall, Holy Tri- 
nitie. The towne not well furnifhed 
and fupplied with pewter, braffe, &c, 


Disfranchifements. 


“ Anno x Jac. i. Henry Smith, one 
of the corporation for his contempte 
and diforder’d behaviour towarde the 
mayor and approved men of this towne, 
difmitfed and disfranchifed. 

“ Anno xvi Car. 2. 1664. John Mills, 
malfter, for faying that Mr. Canfeild, 
one of the magiftrates was a lying 
knave, and that neither Mr. Mayor nor 
he the faid Mr. C. and the reft of the 
company fhould father their lyes up- 
on him. Sufpended from the office of 
bailiff. 

“ Anno 6 Jac.i. Thomas Tompfon, 
the elder, one of the corporation of 
Guildford for keeping an alehoufeti#f- 
franchifed. _ 


A Conflable put out of bis Ofice for 


Mifdemeanour. 


“ Anno xi Jac.i. Hugo Loart un. 
conftabular. valde fuit ebriet. temp. 
nocturno [Decembris] Et qd. pmifit 
quendam Jacobum Mabanck ipm Hu- 
3 Ba gonem 
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gonem imprifonar. in le ftockes eufdem 
ville ad mal. exemplu . . . dni 
regis, &c.” P. 207. 


LXVI. Lives of Scotifh Authors, viz. 
Fergufon, Falconer, and Ruffell. 
By Davip Irvine, A.M. Small 
8vo. pp. 12g. (With a Portrait 
of Dr. Ruffell.) 3s.6d. Conftadle, 
Edinburg. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT FERGUSSON. 

« F OBERT Ferguffon was born at 
~ Edinburgh on the sth of Sep- 
tember 1750. His father, William 
Ferguffon, who in his youth had difco- 
vered fome propenfity to the ftudy of 
poetry, maintained a refpeMable cha- 
racter in the humble ftat.on in which 
he found himfcif placed. He ferved an 
apprenticefhip to a tradefman in Aber- 
deen, and about the year 1746 came to 
Edinburgh, in order to folicit employ- 
ment. Having been engaged as a clerk 
by feveral diiferent mafiers, and thefe 
too of various occupations, he at length 
procured thevoftice ef an accountapt 
in the Britith Linen Hall, in which he 

coutinued till the time of his death. 

“ Young Ferguffon was of a confti- 
tution fo extremely delicate, that he 
was incapable of atcending the fchool 
till after he had reached the fixth year 
of his age. He was then fent to a Mr. 
Philps, who at that time refided in 
Blacktriars Wynd; and under his tui- 
tion was qualified for attending the 
high fchool in the {pace of little more 
than fix months. While he continued 
at this excellent feminary, the infirm 
ftate of his health prevented him from 
giving the proper attendance: yet by 
means of his fuperior capacity, aided 
by a generous {pirit.of emulation, he 
excelled moft of his companions. It 
was during thefe intervals, in which 
the delicacy of his frame confined him 
at home, that he firtt difcovered a relith 
for books. He gratified his tafte by 
the eager perufal of fuch works as 
chagce threw in his way: and his in- 
terrogations concerning any fubject 
which attracted his attention, often 
puzzled thofe much older than him- 
felf.” P. 3. ' 

“During his refidenceatSt.Andrew’s, 
Ferguffon began to turn his attention to 
the fiudy of poetry, and wrote feveral 
copies of yerfes, which attraéted the 





a 


particular notice of the profeffors, as 
well as that of his fellow-ftudents, 
Here he alfo formed the plan of a tra. 
gedy on the ftory of Sir William Wal. 
lace; of which, when he had finithed 
the two firft acts, he relinquithed the 
defign; becaufe, as we are told, he had 
feen another dramatic poem on the 
fame fubjeét, and was apprehenfive left 
his fhould be regarded as a mere copy, 
This feems a very inadequate reafon': 
authors who write on the fame fubiet 
are not under the neceflity of itealing 
from each other. 

“« Whether any particular era of the 
life of this renowned warrior may af- 
ford matter for a regular tragedy, ap- 
pears fomewhat doubtful. His lite 
was glorious and eventful; but it pre. 
fents few dramatic incidents which 
could be rencered interefting by any 
writer whole genius does not bear a 
refemblance to that of Shakefpeare.” 
P. 6. 

“ Though be was never very re- 
markable for his application to ftudy, 
yet he performed with a fufficient 
fhare of applaufe, the various exercifes 
which the rules of his college prefcrib- 
ed. The caim and even tenour, how- 
ever, of an academic life was but ill 
calculated to afford him much fatisfac- 
tion or enjoyment. His natural pro- 
penfity to mirth and gaiety often caufed 
him to relax in his exertions. He bore 
a principal part in a thoufand youthful 
frolics ; thany of which are ftill remem- 
ered at St. Andrew’s. 

“ What amufed himfelf tended to 
difturb the quict of others. His-mif- 
demeanors were either fo frequent, or 
of fuch a kind, that, after a refidence 
of four years, he expofed himfelf to 
the difgrace of a formal expulfion from 
the univerfity. The eloquence of Dr. 
Wilkie was powerfully exerted in his 
behalf, but without producing the de- 
fired effect: the other members of the 
Senatus Academicus were by no means 
difpofed to liften to his arguments; 
and the imprudent youth was accords 
ingly difmiffed.”  P. 8. 

“ About two years before his return 
from college, his father died, leaving 
his family in a ftate of poverty and de- 
jection, He now found himfelf with- 
out any prefent employment, and with- 
out any fixed refolution concerning his 
future purfuits; a fituation dangerous 
beyond all others to a young man of a 
fervid imagination, 

Some 
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« Some of his friends advifed him to 
devote himfelf to the ftudy of medi- 
cine; but he declined following this 
advice, becaufe, according to his own 
account, he fancied himielf affiicted 
with every difeafe of which he read the 
defcription. <A fimilar anecdote is re- 
lated of John Bois, one of the tranfla- 
tors of the Bible in the reign of King 
James VI. 

“ He had a maternal uncle living 
near Aberdeen, a Mr. John Forbes, 
who was in pretty affluent circiim- 
ftahces. ‘To him he paid a vilit, in 
hopes of procuring fome fuitable em- 

loyment through his influence. Mr. 
Forbes at fir treated him with civility; 
but, inftead of exerting himfelf to pro- 
mote his intereft, fuffered him to re- 
main fix months in his houfe, and after- 
wards difmiffed him in a manner which 


’ reflects very little honour on his memo- 


ry. His clothes were beginnihg tq 
afflume a threadbare appearance 3 and 
on this account he was deemed an 
improper gueft for his uncle’s houfe. 
Filled with indignation at the unworthy 
treatment which he had received, he 
retired to a little folitary inn that ftood 
at a {mall diftance ; and having pro- 
cured pen, ink, and paper, wrote a 
letter to his unfeeling relation, couched 
in terms of manly refentment. After 
his departure, Mr. Forbes feems to 
have relented: he difpatched a meffen- 
ger to him with a few hhillings to bear 
his expenfes on the road, This paltry 
prefent the lownefs of his funds com- 
pelled him to accept. He fet out for 
Edinaargh on foot, and with much 
difficulty reached his mother’s houfe. 
The fatigues of the journey, added to 
the depreffion of his mind, produced 
fuch an effe& upon his delicate confti- 
tution, that for feveral days he was 
affited with a fevere illnefs. When 
he began to recover ftrength, he endea- 
voured to confole his grief by compof- 
ing a poem on the Decay of Friend /bip, 
and another dgainfi Repining at For- 
tune.” P.9. 

“ In 1774, his friends prevailed upon 
him to compofe an elegiac poem on the 
death of Mr. Cunningham, who as a 
paftoral poet has obtained confiderable 
celebrity. It was publifhed for the be- 
hefit of the unfortunate author, who 
was then verging towards that ftate of 
infanity in which he at length clofed his 
miferable exiftence. As he was then 
incapable of fuperintending the prefs, 
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fome of his friends kindly undertook 
that office. 

“ This was the laft of his produce 
tions. His body being now emaciated 
with difeafe, and his mind totally un- 
hinged, his relations began to obferve 
in his behaviour fomething of an infan- 
tine caft: he talked in an incoherent 
manner, and frequently manifefted an 
entire vacillation of thought. 

“ Of perfons in his condition fome 
leading object generally engroffes the 
attention, to the almoft total exclufion 
of every other: the power of judgment 
is fuperfeded, and that of imagination 
ufurps its place. Religion prefented 
itfelf to Ferguffon; and this he made 
the conftant theme of his difcourfe, 
Between his cafe and that of Collins, as 
well as of Smart, a very evident dif 
tinction obtains. He was approaching 
towards the laft ftage of mania; where- 
as they were only vifited with ‘ that 
* depreffion of mind which enchains the 
‘faculties, without deftroying them, 
‘and leaves reafon the knowledge of 
‘right, without the power of purfu- 
‘ing it’.” P.23- 

“ He died on the 16th of O&ober 
1774, after having continued about two 
months in Bedlam. Such was the life, 
and fuch the lamentable death of Robert 
Ferguffon, a youth whom nature had 
rendered capable, of nobler exertions 3 
a youth whofe misfortunes cannot fail 
to command our pity, though his mif- 
conduct may expofe him to our cen- 
fure.”’ P. 30. 

“ His reputation refts almoft folely 
upon the merit of his Scotifh compofi- 
tions. He is to be ranked, not with 
Pennecuik and other writers of the 
fame clafs, but with Ramfay, Rofs, 
Burns, and Macneill. Though his 
mind was lefs comprehenfive than that 
of Burns, and though he is in fome 
meature a ftranger to the delicacy and 
fenfibility which characterize the beau- 
tiful productions of Macneill, yet in all 
the effential qualities which conftitute 
a poet, he is equal if not fuperior to 
Ramfay and Rois. 

“ The popularity of his Scotifh 
poems is a ftrong proof of their intrinfic 
merit. In that part of the ifland where 
their beauties can be properly under- 
ftood and relifhed, few productions of 
a fimilar defcription have been fo uni- 
verfally admired. They are read by 
people of every denomination; and 
their native charms are fuch, that they 
cannot 
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cannot be read without delight. They 
exhibit a {prightfulnefs of thought and 
facility of expreflion which has feldom 
or never been furpafied. The verfifi- 
cation is fo eafy and natural, that it 
feems to flow fpontaneoufly, and with- 
out any kind of effort in the poet. It 
is always fmooth, and on fome occa- 
fions highly melodious. In Hame Con- 
tent, in particular, the cadence of the 
verfe cannot fail to delight the ear. 
Thongh his fubjects are frequently tri- 
vial, yet he never becomes flat or in- 
fipid: every thing that occurs is lively 
and entertaining. ‘To thofe who affirm 
that his fentiments are feldom natural, 
the term ature certainly cannot be 
fuppofed to convey the fame fignifica- 
tion as it does to the reft of inankind. 
Uf nature prefide not here, where fhall 
fhe be found?” P. 46. 

“In the Scotiih pieces of Ferguffon 
the dialect peculiar to the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh and its inimediate envi- 
rons chiefly prevails. His phrafeology 
differs from that of Ramfay, who in- 
termingles the idiom of the metropolis 
and of his native province. 

“ Of his ferious campofitions feveral 
poffefs diftinguithed merit. The odes, 
addreffed to the bee, and to the gowd- 
Spoink, are no contemptible fpecimens of 
Scotifh lyric poetry. ‘They contain a 
due mixture of picturefque defcription 
and well-turned moral refleSion; and 
the verfification often pollefies much 
fuavity.” P. 48. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF 
FALCONER. 


“ WILLIAM Falconer was born-at 
Edinburgh, about the year 1735. His 
father, after having for many years 
followed the occupation of a barber 
and wig-mnaker in the Netherhow, was 
unfortunately reduced to a ftate of in- 
folvency. The contributions of his 
friends afterwards enabled him to open 
a grocer’s fhop: but he wag either a 
man of mean capacity or of an indolent 
difpofition; for upon his being de 


prived, by the death of his wife, of a 
prudent and active coadjutor, his affairs 
were again deranged. The greater part 
of his life feems to have been fpent in 
extreme indigence. 

‘* His fon was educated at the private 
fchool of Mr. Webfter, a teacher of 
little reputation. ‘The period of his 
attendance and the extent of his pro. 
grefs cannot now be aicertained; but 
from the poverty of his parents, we 
mayfafely conclude, that he was foon 
releafed from the reftraint of fcholaftic 
difcipline.” P. 66. 

‘* At an early period of life, the mif- 
fortunes of his family compelled him 
to abandon his native country, and to 
enter himfelf as a failor in the royal 
navy. While he continued ingthis fta. 
tion he is faid to have attracted the 
notice of Mr. Campbell, the author of 
Lexipbhanes, who was purfer of the thip 
to which he belonged. It is farther 
ftate, that Campbell entertained him 
as his fervant, and delighted in com. 
municating to him what knowledge he 
himfelf poffetied *. 

“ The profeffion which pé6werful 
neceflity had led him to embrace, was 
by no means congenial to his temper of 
mind. Of his own fevere deftiny he 
fpeaks in a very interefting manner: 


* While yet the ftripling, oft with fond 
alarms 

* His bofom danc’d to Nature’s bound. 
lefs charms; 

© On him fair Science dawn’d in happier 
hour, 

* Awakening into bloom, young Fane 
cy’s flower ; 

‘ But frowning Fortune, with untimely 
blaft, 

* The bloffom wither’d, and the dawn 
o’ercatt. 

‘ Forlorn of heart, and by fevere decree 

‘ Condemn’d reluctant to the taithlefs 
fea, 

‘With long farewell he left the laurel 
grove, 

¢ Where Science and the tuneful fifterg 
rove.’ 


* © Currie’s Burns, vol. ii. p. 289.—Dr. Currie received this information from 
a furgeon of a man of war, who was perfonally acquainted with both Falconer 
and Campbell. It muft not, however, be implicitly received. What the fame 
gentleman communicated refpecting Palconer’s birth, and the place of his natts 
vity, is altogether erroneous. ‘This palpable inaccuracy will incline us to view 
the whole account with a fufpicious eye. Yet Dr. Currie is by no means to be 
charged with precipitate edulity: the fyrgeon, whofe authority he quotes, un- 
doubtedly related the anecdotes in a manner which left no room to fufpect the au, 


thenticity of his information.” 


“ Though 
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« Though this boifterous profeffion 
may in too many inftances tend to 
blunt the fofter feelings of humanity, 
yet it cannot be fuppofed to effect a “ 
complete affimilation of character in. 
thofe by whom it is exercifed. The 
poetical mind of Falconer, it is to be 
prefumed, was untainted by the fur- 
rounding contagion. The conftancy 
of intellectual exertion might preferve 
his faculties in a ftate of uninterrupted 
falubrity ; as the fea is prevented, by 
its perpetual motion, from falling into 
putrefcency and ftagnation, 

“ Upon revifiting Edinburgh in the 
year 1751, he publifhed a poem ‘ Sa- 
‘cred to the Memory of his Royal 
‘ Highnefs Frederic Prince of Wales.’ 

“ In the eighteenth year of his age 
we find him wandering about the port 
of Alexandria. Here he was engaged 
as fecond mate of the Britannia, a mer- 
chantman, bound for Venice. While 
they proceeded on their voyage, a 
dreadful ftorm arofe; and at length 
the veffel ftruck upon'a rock near Cape 
Colonna on the coaft of Greece. Of 
the fhip’s company, Falconer and other 
two were the only individuals who had 
the good fortune to reach the fhore. 

“ This melancholy event forms the 
fubject of his celebrated poem entitled 
‘The Shipwreck ;’ which was pub- 
lithed in 1762, and dedicated to Ed- 
ward Duke of York, one of the bro- 
thers of his prefent Majefty. 

“ The hands which had been em- 
ployed in adjufting the braces of a fhip, 
were not found unfkilful in the ma- 
nagement of the golden plectrum. His 
native genius rofe fuperior to the unto- 
ward circumftances incident to his fta- 
tion; and the poem was immediately 
regarded as a production of fingular 
merit. Such an unprecedented union 
of poetical ingenuity with nautical fei- 
ence, could not poffibly meet with a 
cold reception.” P. 67. 

“ Jn 1769, he pudlithed the * Ma- 
‘rine Dittionary,’ 2 work of the ut- 
moft utility to the ftudents of naval 
tactics. His chequered life was now 
advancing towards a clofe. In the 
courfe of the fame year, the reftlefs 
fpirit of adventure impelled him to 
embark on board the Aurora, with a 
view of fettling in the Eaft Indies. She 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope in 
the month of December, and, after a 
fhort interval, again proceeded on her 
Voyage, but neyer reached the defired 
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port. The veffel, together with its 
ill-fated crew, is fuppofed to have 
perifhed by fire or ftorm.” P. 73. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE. 


* MANY books have been publifhed 
on the fubject of education, many 
vices have been juitly afcribed to its 
defects, many fchemes of a more per- 
fect fyftem have been fuggefted; but I 
have never met with any one which 
may be ftrictly frid to combine practice 
with theory, and to accommodate it- 
felf fully to the occafions of the peo- 
ple. Moft of their works, excellent 
in themfelves, propofe what fhould be 
in future. The obje& of the prefent 
treatife is not only to fhow what is to 
be done now, but how it is to be 
done.” P.iii, 

“ Numberlefs complaints are often 
made by perfons who are engaged in 
the purfuits of life, that they are in 
want of a method of occupying and 
improving their minds. By paying 
proper attention to the fubjects treated 
of in this volume, and by referring to 
the authors who are mentioned under 
the various departments of fcience, 
they will find no difficulty in making 
a rapid progrefs in this fort of felf-edu- 
cation. It is not the quantity but the 
quality.of the authors whom we read, 
that muft determine our certainty of 
improvement in genuine knowledge. 
The younger Pliny, in b, vii. lett. 9. 
fays, ¢ You will remember -that the 
¢ moft approved writers of each fort 
‘ are to be: carefully chofen ; for, as it 
‘has been well obferyed, though we 
* thould 
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*fhould read much, we fhould not 
* read many books.’ Lord Shafteftury, 
in his Characteriftics, v. i. 142. fays, 
*It is improper to call a man_ well 
* read, who reads many authors. fince 
* he muft of neceflity have more ill mo- 
* dels than good; and be more ftuifed 
*with bombaft, ill fancy, and wry 
* thought, than filled with folid fenfe 
* and juft imagination.’ 

“ Sir W. Temple, in his Effay on 
Learning, obferves, ‘ that it leffens the 
“force and growth of a tmhan’s genius, 
“and doubts whether the weight and 
*number of fo many other men’s 
* thoughts and notions, may not fup- 
* prefs his own, or hinder the motion 
*or agitation of them, from which 
all invention arifes; as heaping on 
“wood, or too many fticks, or too 
“clofe together, fuppreffes, and fome- 
* times quite extinguifhes a little fpark, 
“that would otherwife have grown up 
* to a noble flame.’ 

“ It has been thought advifable to 
poftpone the publication of the cata- 
logue of books referred to in page 267, 
until the publication of the fecond vo- 
lume, which, with the prefent, will 
embrace all thofe parts of knowledge 
that are called elementary. 

“ The prefent work is not written 
for the learned; but exclufively for 
that large portion of the community, 
who have been too much neglected by 
learned writers. It is on this account 
that authorities have been lefs quoted, 
and the oftentation of reading many 
books avuided, Public utility has been 
my fole object; and if thinking men 
will have the courage to purfue fuch 
meafures as have been recommended 
in this treatife, I will venture to pro- 
gnofticate that a great advancement 
will be made in the caufe of truth, 
virtue, and freedom.” P. iv. 





EXTRACTS. 

ON THE BEST MODE OF EDUCATION. 

“ MANY ages have elapfed fince a 
controverfy began on the moft effica- 
cious mode of infiructing youth ; fome 
preferring a public, and others a pri- 
vate education. The queltion is not 
yet determined; nor is it likely to be 
determined, until, by repeated and con- 
vineing experiments, men become dif- 
pofed to abandon their old habits, and 
to adopt a more expeditious and more 
ufeful courfe of Izarning. Until that 
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event takes place, there can be no ima 
propriety in fuggefting methods, which, 
if they cannot perfect the fyftem of in. 
ftruction, may at leaft have a tendency 
to improve it. To effect this rational 
purpofe, it will not be neceflary to 
alter the courfe of knowledge, but 
only to abridge the means employed 
for its acquifition. For what is educa. 
tion? Education and inftruction, fays 
Hooker, are the means, the one by 
ufe, the other by precept, to make 
our natural faculty of reafon both the 
better, and the fooner to judge rightly 
between truth and error, good and 
evil. By preferving this accurate defi. 
nition clearly and diftin@ly in our 
minds, we {hall foon difcover at what 
ftage of life all elementary ftudies 
fhould ceafe. The moment when it 
fhould commence, reafon fufficiently 
indicates. At our entrance into the 
world, we are helplefs and ignorant; 
and the mind, like blank paper, is cae 
pable of receiving any impreffions 
which may be made upon it. This 
then is the point where we ought to 
begin, nor fhould we defift until the 
mind is competent to form its judg. 
ments without the direétion of the pa- 
rent or tutor. As education is merely 
the inftrument of facilitating our at- 
tainment of this capacity, it fhould be 
laid afide as foon as the object is at- 
tained. This is the point where it 
fhould end; but nd determinate period 
can be affigned for its accomplifhment, 
becaufe it muft vary according to the 
genius, application, and health of the 
pupil. The law of England has fixed 
the age of manhood at twenty-one. 
It very properly makes no allowance 
for any extraordinary exceptions that 
may arife, becaufe in the formation of 
every law, or general rule, it is impof- 
fible for the legiflator to forefge the 
particular cafes that may fpring forth 
to defeat the end of that law. Com- 
mon utility is always preferred to in- 
dividual advantage. But, notwithftand- 
ing the propriety of the general rule, it 
muft be admitted that there are many 
bright geniufes, which have acquired 
more real knowledge at fixteen, than 
others at twenty-fix; and this chiefly 
arifes from their minds having been 
early directed to the acquifition of the 
real, fubftantial knowledge of things.” 

P. 46. 
“ The infancy of an human being 
and of focieties bear an exact refem- 
blance 
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blance to each other; and the rapid 
progrefs of the individual from a ftate 
of total ignorance to a ftate of know- 


ledge, is a.correct miniature of the. 


rife and progrefs of focial inftitutions. 


“The latter, indeed, has required a long 


revolution of ages to bring them to 
any degree of maturity ; whereas the 
former is very often the werk of a 
fingle life. The caufe of this difference 
it will not be difficult to explain. A 
child finds all the artificial difcoveries 
of fociety ready at his hands; they 
appear to him like fo many originals, 
as ancient as nature itfelf. His only 
object therefore is, to have their feve- 
ral properties unfolded, without in- 
quiring who was'the inventor, or when 
the thing under contemplation was in- 
vented. But this is not applicable 
ftritly to focieties in their early condi- 
tion; for every new difcovery is the 
refult of neceffity, and the mind being 
intent only on the means of felf-pre- 
fervation, is little difpofed to range 
into the unexplored regions of fcience. 
To provide for his immédiate wants, 
conftitutes the whole philofophy of 
the favage; the inveftigation of the 
phenomena of nature, and the philo- 
fophy of mind, are left to times pofte- 
rior to the firft organization of com- 
munities; when men enjoy in fecurity 
the advantages of order, leifure, and 
civilization. Ignorance and wonder are 
the attributes of the unlettered barba- 
rian; doubt and inveftigation, of the 
enlightened citizen. 

“ Thefe obfervations are not advan- 
ced for the purpofe of depreciating the 
value which the generality of men 
affix to fuch acquirements. On the 
contrary, the clegant and frivolous 
trifles which are fo apt to pleafe the 
vanity of the indulgent parent, having, 
by the feandalous negligence of man- 
kind, become incerporated in the fyi- 
tem of education, ought to be attended 
to, becaufe, from this circumftance, the 
world attaches to them a greater de- 
gree of importance than they would 
otherwife deferve. All that can be at- 
tempted in this age of diifipated man- 


-hers, is, to implore thofe who are con- 


cerned in the guardianfhip of youth, 
not to appreciate too highly fuch pur- 
fuits, nor to permit them to fwallow up 
the more ufeful occupations of thesnind. 


For after all that. can be faid. in their 


favour, it is univerfally acknowledged, 
even in the circles of levity and fathion, 
VoL. V.i—No. XLIX. 
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that a man of knowledge and virtue is 
a more reputable character than the 
agreeable piper, the correct fiddler, 
the pretty dancer, or the merry Cox- 
comb. The attractions of the latter 
are momentary, but the impreffions 
which the former leave on the mind 
are deep and lafting ; his name is never 
mentioned without refpect, nor his 
character noticed without reverence 
and efteem. The philofopher, there- 
fore, who is not too nice and cenfo- 
rious in his obfervations on human 
affairs, will not epenly avow himfelf 
hoftile to fuch propenfities, as long as 
they do not tend direétly to yitiate the 
underftanding, or to corrupt the heart. 
The character of a Timon or a Dio- 
genes, defcribed by the pen of hiftory, 
may ferve at this diftance of time to 
entertain our minds; but if we look 
deeper into their difpofitions, we fhall 
find no epithet fo proper for them as 
that of ill-natured madmen.” P. 49. 
“ The progrefs of human fciences 
has been retarded folely becaufe men 
have neither been fufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the capacity of their minds, 
nor have felt with {ufficient force the 
neceflity of exercifing them. Confe- 
quently, if, in a fyftem of education, 
we would make ufe of the only method 
to which we are indebted for all that 
we have hitherto acquired, we muft at 
firft enable a child to comprehend the 
faculties of his mind, and make him 
fenfible of the neceffity of exerting 
them. If we fucceed in both, every 
fucceflive undertaking will become 
eafy ; for, inftead of imagining as many 
principles and methods as are Wiftin- 
guifhed in the arts and fciences, we 
fhould have nothing more to do than 
to obferve with him. ‘This is-not a 
plan of very difficult operation. For 
if the faculties of the underftanding be 
the fame in a child as in aman, why 
fhould he be deerned incapable of ob- 
ferving them? It is true, that they 
have been exercifed on a lefs number 
of objects; but at leaft it muft be 
granted that they have been exercifed, 
and often with fuccefs. Why then gan 
he not be made to notice what pafles 
within himfelf, when he has already 
formed judgmentsand reafonings, when 
he has had defires, and contracted ha- 
bits? Why can we not induce him to 
remark, the occafions in which he has 
rightly managed them, or thofe in 


which they have been mifmanaged, 
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and inftruc& him, from his own expe- 
rience, to manage them in future more 
advantageoufly? When he has made 
thefe primary obfervations, he will ex- 
ercife his faculties with better judg- 
ment; and henceforward he will be 
more defirous to employ them, until 
by frequent effays the habit of exer- 
cifing them will be infenfibly acquired. 
From the moment that a child begins 
to comprehend the ufe that is to be 
derived from the employment of the 
faculties of his mind, he will require 
mothing further than a proper direction 
to enable him to feize the thread of 
the fciences, to follow them in their 
progrefs from firft to laft, and to learn 
‘in a few years what has coft mankind a 
jong revolution of ages to acquire. It 
w it fuffice that he make obfervations, 
when he is ¢apable ; and when he can- 
not obferve by his own exertions, it 
will be enough to give the hiftory of 
obfervations which have ‘been made. 
This method poffefies befides many 
advantages. It removes from our ftudies 
a multitude of fuperfluous objects, 
which detain without inftruéting us in 
our progrefs ; and rejects thofe empty 
feiences which confift principally in 
words or vague notions, and which 
are called primary or elementary {ci- 
ences, as if it were neceffary to lofe 
time in learning nothing, in order to 
prepare ourfelves for ftudying one day 
or other to fome advantage. It averts 
thofe difgufts which a cbild cannot 
avoid experiencing, when in the com- 
mencement of his ftudies cbftacles are 
oppoted to him which he cannot fur- 
mount, and doomed to ftore his me- 
mory with words that he does not un- 
derftand, he is punifhed for not retain- 
ing what he never comprehended, or 
for not having learnt what he never 
felt the neceflity of learning. On the 
contrary, it enlightens with facility, 
becaufe from the firft leffon it leads 
him from what he knows to what ke 
was ignorant of}; it excites his curio- 
fity, as he judges from the knowledge 
he has already gained, of the facility 
of obtaining more ; and his vanity, flat- 
tered by his firft progrefs, renders him 
anxious ftill to acquire. It inftrudts 


him almoft without any exertion an 
his part ; becaufe, inftead of making a 
parade of principles, it reduces the 
fciences to the hiftory of obferyations, 
of experimcnts and difcoveries. And 
laftly, as it never varies, and as it is 





the fame in each ftudy, it becomes 
more familiar to him every day: the 
more he becomes informed, the more 
facility he acquires in informing him. 
felf; and if the period of his education 
has been too fhort, he may, a.one and 
without affiftance, acquire every fort 
of knowledge that has not been fub. 
mitted to him before.” P.70. | 

* In this fyllabus of education, it is 
propofed to affift the human mind in 
unfolding its powers in that order 
which nature and experience autharize, 
A child is led from abfolute ignorance 
to knowledge, and from one {pecies of 
knowledge to another in a regular con- 
nected chain of acquirements, until he 
‘has attained ali the elements which his 
future deftination in life requires, To 
inftruct him further than in the cle. 
ments of knowledge is not the province 
of education. All that it can and will 
perform is to furnifh him with fuch 
afliftances, that, whatever department 
of fcience he may afterwards feleé for 
his future occupation, he may be en- 
abled to undertake it without the aid 
of a preceptor. Men are not intended 
to be in leading-ftrings all the days of 
their lives. ‘The time will arrive, when, 
difengaged from the adyice of the tu 
tor, and the admonitions of the parent, 
a youth mutt plunge into the buftle of 
the world, and confide entirely to the 
principles which he has imbibed during 
the term of his education. Then tt 
will foon appear, whether the plans of 
his education have been well chofen, 
and whether his future progrefs will 
do credit to the care that has been ex- 
haufted upon him during his infancy. 

“ When we confider that all our 
future hopes refpecting a child, reft 
folely on early care, and that the man 
will be exa@ly what the child was in 
miniature, we fhall never regret any 
labour or expenfe that we may devote 
to his inftruétion. When a young man 
quits the honfe of his father, he is in- 
flantaneoufty environed with a multi- 
tude of dangers and fafcinatir g attrae- 
tions. He ought therefore to be duly 
fortified, not only againft vice and {e- 
dudtion, but againft Rattery, which ge- 
terally precedes them. He ought like- 
wife to be fo clegantly prepared for 
the great world, that be may reckon 
with fafety on his own probity and 
qualifications, when an emergency 
arifes to call theminto action. In vain 
will a youth perplexed with cane 
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in the world, invoke the learning of 
Greece and. Rome, if he be ignorant 
of the conftitution of our nature, the 
modes of thinking which prevail, and 
the nice fhades and diftinétions that 
exit between right and wrong. He 
fhould underftand well the conftitu- 
tion, laws, and genius eivil and mili- 

of his native country, and he 
fhould not be imperfectly acquainted 
with the civil polity of furrounding 
nations. ‘The Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, confidered as models of talte 
and fine writing, are ufeful to form 
the ftyle, and fiiarpen the.wit of men. 
But a corypheus in ancicnt learning is 
but a mere pedant if he be ignorant of 
the nature, beauties, and power of his 
mother tongue. His learning, which 
would otherwife be an ufeful ornament 
to his more practical knowledge, can- 
not but impede his progrefs in the 
world. An Englifhman deftined to re- 
fide in his native country, is to think, 
write, and {peak im Englifh, not in 
Latin or Greek; aud the greateft caute 
that has hitherto obftructed the refine- 
ment of Englith literature, is the total 
neglect of our own Janguage during 
ow education. We cannot therefore 
be furprited when we find fcholars ex- 
prefs themfelves awkwardly in it; or 
when we difcover that the French, 
Italian, Latin, and Greek tongues, are 
better underftood (becaufe they are 
more attended to) than our own, Our 
acquaintance with the authors of anti. 
quity fhould have taught us better 
plans. For according to the undoubted 
teftimonies of Quiatilian and Cicero, 
the greateft pains were taken to in- 
ftrué the Reman youth in the Latin 
tongue, before they were taught the 
Greck, which was as foreign to them 
as French, Latin, or Greek are to the 
Englifh. Were the Roman. republic 
in exiftence, and were it judged pro- 
per that its youth fhould be converfant 
m the language of our country, we 
fhould find that it would not be at- 
tempted until they had beenthoroughly 
acquainted with the general principles 
of Latin. ‘Fhe fume obfervation will 
apply to us. Let the divine languages 
of artiquity he cultivated as.a part of 
education, but let them not abforb 
the whole; let them affift the ftyle, 
but never exclude the bold and fim- 
’ energy ef the Britifh language,” 
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THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR TOO MUCH 
NEGLECTED IN SCHOOLS. 

“ THE propriety of introducing 
the Englifh grammar into Englifh 
fchools, cannot be difputed; a com- 
petent knowledge of our own language 
being both ufetul and ornamental in 
every profeffion, and a critical know- 
ledge of it abfolutely neceffary to all 
perfons of a liberal education. The 
little difficulty there is apprehended to 
be in the ftudy of it, is the chief rea. 
fon, I belicve, why it hath been fo. 
much neglected. The Latin was fo 
complex a language, that it made of 
neceflity (notwithftanding the Greek 
was the learned tongue at Rome) a 
confiderable branch of Roman fchool 
education: whereas ours, by being 
more fimple, is, perhaps, lefs generally 
underftood, And though the gram- 
mar-{chool be, on all accounts, the 
moft proper place for learning it, how 
many grammar-fchools have we, and 
of no imal] reputation, which are def- 
titute of all provifion for the regular 
teaching of it? Indeed, it is not much 
above a century ago, that our native 
tongue feemed to be looked upon as 
below the notice of a c!affical fcholar ; 
and men of learning made very little 
ufe of it, either in converfation, or in 
writing. And even fince it hath been 
made the vehicle of knowledge of all 
kinds, it hath not found its way into 
the fthools appropriated to language, 
in proportion to its growing import- 
ance. To obviate this inconvenience, 
we muft introduce into our fchools 
Englifh grammar, Englifh compofi- 
tions, and frequent Englifh tranflations 
from authors.in other languages. The 
common objection to Englifh compo- 
fitions, that it is like requiring bricks 
to be made without ftraw (boys not 
being fuppofed to be capable of fo 
much reflection as is neceflary to treat 
any fubject with propriety), is a very 
frivolous one; in many of which the 
whole attention may be employed upon 
language only; and from thence youth 
may be led on in a regular feries of 
compofitions, in which the tranfition 
from language to fentiment may be as 
gradual and eafy as poffible. 

“ The Englith language is, perhaps, 
of all the prefent European languages, 
by much the moft fimple in its form 
and conftruétion. Of all the ancient 
languages extant, that is the moft fim- 
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ple, which is undoubtedly the moft an- 
cient: but even that language itfelf 
does not equal the Englith in fimpli- 
city. The words of the Englifh lan- 
guage are perhaps fubject to fewer va- 
riations from their original form, than 
thofe of any other. Its fubftantives 
have but one variation of cafe; nor 
have they any diftin@tion “of gender, 
befide that which nature hath made. 
Its adjectives admit of no change at 
all, except that which expreffes the 
degrees of comparifon. All the pof- 
fible variations of the original form of 
the verb are not above fix or feven; 
whereasin manylanguages they amount 
to fome hundreds: and almoft the 
whole bufinefs of modes, times, and 
voices, is managed with great eafe by 
the affiftance of eight or nine commo- 
dious little verbs, called from their ufe 
auxiliaries. The conftruction of this 
language is fo eafy and obvious, that 
our grammarians have thought it hardly 
worth while to give us any thing 
like a regular and fyftematical fyntax. 
In truth, the eafier any fubject is in 
its own nature, the harder is it to 
make it more eafy by explanation; 
and nothing is more unneceflary, and 
at the fame time commonly more dif- 
ficult, than to give a demonftration in 
form of a propofition almoft felf-evi- 
dent. It doth not then proceed from 
any peculiax irregularity or difficulty 
of our language, that the general prac- 
tice botlnof {peaking and writing it is 
chargeable with inaccuracy. It 1s not 
the language, but the pra¢tice, that is 
in fault. The truth is, grammar is 
very much neglected among us: and it 
is not the difficulty of the language, 
but on the contrary the fimplicity and 
facility of it, that occafion this negle&. 
Were the language lefs eafy and fimple, 
we fhould find ourfelves under a ne- 
ceffity of ftudying it with more care and 
attention. But as it is, we take it for 
granted, that we have a competent 
knowledge and {fkill, and are able to 
acquit ourfelves properly, in our own 
native tongue: a faculty folely ac- 
quired by ufe, conduéted by habit, 
and tried by the ear, carries us on 
without reflection; we meet with no 
rubs or difficulties in our way, or we 
do not perceive them; we find our- 
{clves able to go on without rules, and 
we do not fo much as fufpect that we 


Mand in need of them. 


“ A grammatical ftudy of our own 





language makes no part of the ordinary 
method of inftruétion, which we pafe 
through in our childhood; and it is 
very feldom that we apply ourfelves to 
it afterward. Yet the want of it will 
not be effectually fupplied by any 
other advantages whatfoever. Much 
practice in the polite world, and a ge, 
neral acquaintance with the beft au. 
thors, are good helps; but alone will 
hardly be fufficient: we have writers, 
who have enjoyed thefe advantages in 
their full extent, and yet cannot be re. 
commended as models of an accurate 
ftyle. Much lefs then will what is 
commonly called learning ferve the 
purpofe; that is, a critical knowledge 
of ancient languages, and inuch read. 
ing of ancient authors: the greateft 
critic and moft able grammarian of the 
laft age, when he came to apply his 
learning and his criticifm to an Englith 
author, was frequently at a lofs in 
matters of ordinary ufe and common 
conftruction in his own vernacular 
idiom. A good foundation in the ge- 
neral principles of grammar is in the 
firft place neceffary for all thofe who 
are initiated in a learned education; 
and for all others likewife, who fhall 
have occafion to furnifh themfelves 
with the knowledge of modern lan- 
guages. Univerfal grammar cannot be 
taught abftractedly: it muft be done 
with reference to fome language al- 
ready known; in which the terms are 
to be explained, and the rules exem- 
plified. The learner is fuppofed to be 
unacquainted with all but his native 
tongue; and in what other, confift 
ently with reafon and common fenfe, 
can you go about to explain it to him? 
When he has a competent knowledge 
of the main principles of grammar Iq 
general, exemplified in his own lan- 
guage, he then will apply himfelf with 
great advantage to the ftudy of any 
other. To enter at once upon the 
fcience of grammar, and the ftudy of 
a foreign language, is to encounter 
two difficulties together, each of which 
would be much leffened by being taken 
feparately and in its proper order. For 
thefe plain reafons a competent gram- 
matical knowledge of our own lan- 
guage is the true foundation pon 
which all literature, properly fo called, 
ought to be raifed. If this method 
were adopted in our fchools; if chil- 
dren were firft taught the common 
principles of grammar, by fome yp: 
an 
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and clear fyftem of Englifh grammar, 
which happily by its fimplicity and fa- 
cility is perhaps fitter than that of any 
other language for fuch a purpofe; 
they would have fome notion of what 
they were going about, when they 
fhould enter into the Latin grammar 3 
and would hardly be engaged fo many 
years, as they now are, in that moft 
irkfome and difficult part of literature, 
with fo much labour of the memory, 
and with fo little affiftance of the un- 
derftanding. 

“ Whatever the advantages or de- 
feéts of the Englifh language be, as it 
if our own language, it deferves a high 
degree of our ftudy and attention, both 
with regard to the choice of words 
which we employ, and with regard 
to the fyntax, or the arrangement of 
thefe words in a fentence. We know 
how much the Greeks and the Romans, 
in their moft polifhed and flourifhing 
times, cultivated their own tongues. 
We know how much ftudy both the 
French and the Italians have beftowed 
upon theirs. Whatever knowledge may 
be acquired by the ftudy of other lan- 
guages, it can never be communicated 
with advantage, unlefs by fuch as can 
write and fpeak their own language 
well, Let the matter of an author be 
ever fo good and uleful, his compofi- 
tions will always fuffer in the public 
efteem, if his expreflion be deficient in 
purity and propriety. At the fame 
time, the attainment of a correét and 
elegant ftyle, is an object which de- 
mands application and Jabour. If any 
imagine they can catch it merely by 
the ear, or acquire it by a flight peru- 
fal of fome of our good authors, they 
will find themfelves much difappoint- 
ed. The many errors, even in point 
of grammar ; the many offences againft 
purity of language, which are com- 
mitted by writers who are far from be- 
ing contemptible, demonftrate, that a 
careful ftudy of the language is pre- 
vioufly requifite in all who aim at wri- 
ting it properly. 

“ Thefe obfervations appear to de- 
termine conclufively the fubjeét which 
we have been difcuffing ; they will fuf- 
fice therefore to prove, that the ap- 
plication of a child to a dead language, 


before he is acquainted with his own, . 


is a lamentable wafte of time, and 
highly detrimental to the improvement 
of his mind. It was the negle@ of the 
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cultivation of our own tqngue, which 
excited the difguft of M. Voltaire.’ 
P. Yate 


ON THE EDUCATION OF THE MID- 
DLING CLASSES OF THE COMMU- 
NITY. 


“ EMINENT fcholars are the 
brighteft ornaments of a nation: but 
the cultivation of ancient literature 
muft be confined comparatively to a 
few; it never can become a national 
object in an inftitute of public educa- 
tion. Hence, the application of feveral 
years to the dead languages, by young 
perfons whofe views and fituation in 
life are fuch as to preclude them from 
deriving any advantage or pleafure from 
this ftudy, is an unprofitable and cen- 
fur2ble wafte of time. And though 
the attainment of claffical learning 
fhould be open to every one defirous 
of feeling its charms, yet it fhould 
never be made a matter of neceflity 
with boys deftined to the inferior oc- 
cupations. ‘The fame courfe of ftudies 
cannot be proper for the lawyer, the 
divine, the phylician, the foldier, the 
failor, the merchant, and the mecha 
nic; and therefore, fome other mode 
of inftruction mutt be devifed, different 
books read, and different exercifes per- 
formed, in order to render youth com- 
petent to engage in their feveral {pheres 
of ative lite, with credit to themfelves 
and profit to the community. The 
prefent fyftem of education is diftri- 
buted, like a quack medicine, in equal 
proportions to all conftitutions, and in 
all diforders; it was framed in times 
of popery and arbitrary power; an 
age when knowledge only began to 
dawn, after that Jong night which 
darkened all efforts of genius, and 
eclipfed with clouds of barbarous fo- 
phiftry the luminous productions of 
Greece and Rome. But, what cannot 
fail to excite our admiration and pity 
at the obftinacy of eftablifhed preju- 
dices, it has fubfifted for three centu- 
ries, unaltered by the revolutions which 
have taken place in the religious, poli- 
tical, and moral government of man- 
kind, as well as in their manners, cuf 
toms, ind opinions. 

“« The caufes of all thefe abfurdities 
may be traced to one fource. Ever 
fince the days of Henry VIII. the ftie 


pend given for the inftruction of 7. 
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has remained nearly the fame. The 
poor fchoolmafter, whcfe relative im- 
portance in fuciety is much greater 
than the world imagines, is obliged to 
labour and toil for very low and inade- 
quate fuins, when the prices of all 
other matters and artifts have inereafed 
wm proportion to the increafed wealth 
oi the community. This hardfhip 
compels every mafter to make up in 
gumber, what is deficient in weight; 
and, to procure a competency, he is 
under the neceflity of taking more 
boys under his care, to whom it is im- 
pofiible he can do juftice, or pay fuf- 
ficient attention.” P. 158, 

‘It is a ferious blemifh in the cha- 
racter of all parents, that they literally 
give larger wages to the men who train 
their dogs and horfes, than to thofe 
who are to form the minds of their 
children to good or evil, to happinefs 
or mifery. It is a fhame that not a 
fourth of what is commonly paid to 
the dancing-mafter,is allotted to thetu- 
tor; it is infufferable, that opera dan- 
cers, fingers, mimics, and buffoons, 
riot in wealth, while the learned pre- 
ceptor languifhes in the midft of a 
laborious employment, in obicurity, 
and often in poverty. This complaint 
js as old as the time of Henry VIII. Ro- 
ger Afcham, wlio was tutor to Queen 
Elizabeth, has the following remark- 
able pafiage on this head: * Pity it is 
* that commonly more care is had, yea, 
“and that among very wife nren, to 
* find out rather a cunning man for 
* their horfe, than a cunning man for 
‘their children. ‘They fay nay, in 
“ word, but they do fo in deed: for to 
* one they will gladly give a ftipend of 
* two hundred crowns by the year, and 
‘ loth to efferto the other two hundred 
‘ fhillings. God, that fitteth in hea- 
‘ ven, laugheth their choice to feorn, 
‘and rewardeth their liberality as it 
tthould. For he fuffereth them to 
$ have tame and well-ordered hortes, 
* but wild and unfortunate children; 
¢ and therefore ia the end, they find 
¢more pleature in their horiv, than 
$ comfort in their child’.”” P. 463. 


ARTICULATION—RROVINCIAL 
DIALECT, &c. 


«¢ AN unnatural elevation or depref- 
fion of the voice, an indiftinét articula- 
tion, and a-corrupt or provincial dia- 
le@, are the three principal defects of 
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Englifh readers: for lifping, which ig 
the pronunciation of the letter § or Z, 
or C before E and I, as though it were 
TH, may be effectually remedied by 
felecting words where the letter § pre. 
vails, and pronouncing them with the 
teeth fhut clofe, at the fame time ob. 
ferving never to put the tongue be. 
tween the teeth, except when th oc. 
curs. Stammering is cafily cured, by 
cauling the child to fpeak very flowl 
and without fear. The firft of the des 
fects above mentioned, deftroys whats 
ever is graceful and beautiful in pro« 
nunciation, and whatever is various 
and energetic in difcourfe. To avoid 
it, a boy thould be perfuaded to read 
as he fpeaks, in order to preferve the 
natural key of his voice; which prae- 
tice will qualify him, as occafions ree 
quire, to raife or deprefs, to vary or 
modulate it. What can be more fatis 
guing to the reader, or more ridiculous 
and difagreeable to the auditor, thaw 
the following pathetie fentence from 
Thomfon, delivered in an immodee 
rately loud or overftrained voice : 
‘ Unpitied, and unheard, where mifery 
moans; 
‘Where ficknefs pines; where thirf 
and hunger burn, 
‘ And poor misfortune feels the lath of 
vice.’ 
he fallowing energetic pafage from 
Milton, would be completely laughable 
if delivered in the fame languid tone as 
the preceding: 
‘ —--—Back to thy punifhment, 

* Falfe fugitive, and to thy {peed add 
WINES, 

* Left with a whip of feorpions I pur. 
fue 

‘ Thy lingering, or with one ftroke of 
this dart 

Strange horrors feize thee, and pangs 
unfelt before.” 

“ The fecond defect, which confifts 
in confounding the words, and in 
drawing one fentence upon another, by 
which it is either impoftible for the 
hearer to comprehend, or an attention 
is exacted from him too clote to be 
long obferved. without pain and diffi- 
culty; is to be prevented by making a 
hoy pronounce diftinctly, but not 
flowly, every fignificant fyllable; by 
caufing all the ftops or paufes to be 
obferved; and by placing on the pro- 
per fyllable, the refs of the voice or 
fyllabical accent, and on fuch particu 
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lar tverds or portions of the fentence 
as the fubject demands, the proper ems 
phalis or oratorical accent. In narra 
tive, boys are apt to fall into mono- 
tone, which miay be ealily avoided by 
rightly accenting the proper fyllable ; 
this communicates a furpriling fpirit 
and vivacity, 2s well as a proper dif- 
tinction to words. If the following 
words were pronounced as they are 
‘accented (popilar, vivacity, confé- 
quence), fome time would elapfe before 
the hearer could recognife them. I 
was once witneis to a ludicrous cir- 
cumftance of this fort while at college. 
A certain do¢tor of divinity, who was, 
at the fame time, a man of tafte, po- 
fitenefs, and unexceptionable character, 
was reading the fecond leffon, in which 
were thefe words—-* Saul, Saul, why 
*periecuteft thou me? It happened 
that the fun fhone full in his face at the 
time, and as he pronounced the words 
in the Lancafhire diale¢t, and in a fharp 
tone, as if fpelt thus—* So/, Sol, why 
* perfecuteft thou me?’ the affocia- 
tion which it raifed in our minds be- 
tween the ever-memorable inftant of 
the converfion of the great apoftle of 
the Gentiles, and the matter of a col- 
lege, tormented by the funbeam, pro- 
duced fuch an inftantaneous efie&, 
that feveral of us burft into a loud fit 
of laughter.” /’. 210. 

“ In the le@ures on elocution which 
have been publifhed by Mr. Sheridan, 
ht very properly obferves that the rule 
of throwing the accent as far back as 
poffible, is abfurd and pedantic ; and, 
if I remember rightly, he illuitrates 
this pofition by feveral ftriking ex- 
amples. He remarks refpecting em- 
phafis, that in the: play of Macbeth, 
there is a paffaze, which, asit has been 
onary fpoken on the ftage, and read 

y moft people, is downright nontfenfe ; 
but in itfelf is a very fine one, and 
conveys an idea truly iublime. It is 
the expreffion of Miacheth after he has 
committed the nuurder, when he fays, 
* Will ali great Neptune’s ocean wath 

this blood 
*Clean from my hands? No- thefe 
hands will rather, 
‘ The multitudinous fea incarnadine, 
* Making the green one, red.’ 

“ Now the laft line pronounced in 
that manner, calling the fea the green 
one, makes nonfenfe of it. But if we 
read it with proper emphafis and ftop, 
and fay, make the green—one red; 


here is a moft fublime idea conveyed, 
that his hands dipped into the fea, 
would change the colour of the whole 
eccan from green to red. Nor if we 
confider the ditturbed ftate of his ima- 
gination at that time, will this thought, 
hyperbolical as it may feem at firft 
view, appear at all unnatural? For it 
is highly probable that his fancy at that 
inftant prefented all objects about him 
as of that fanguine hue; nay, converted 
the very atmofphere that furrounded 
him, into a fea of blood. 

«“ Perhaps, no better admonition can 
be given on the fubject of reading, than 
the memorable anfwer of Betterton to 
the Bilhop of London, who inquired 
of him, * what could be the reafon that 
‘whole audiences fhould be moved 
* to tears, and have all forts of paffion 
* excited, at the reprefentation of fome 
‘ ftory on the ftage, which they knew 
*to be feigned, and in the event of 
‘which they were not at all concern- 
Sed; yet that the fame perfons fhould 
‘fit fo utterly unmoved at the dif- 
* courfes from the pu!pit, upon fubjects 
* of the utmoft importance to theirtem- 
‘ poral and their eternal interefts ?” He 
received this memorable reply: § My 
¢ Lord, it is becaufe we are in earnett.’ 

“ Laftly, as a provincial diale& be- 
trays anevident defect of inftrudiion in 
the early part of lifé, confirmed by 
long habit, every poffible attention 
fhould be given to remedy this article. 
It is a remarkable fa&, to which I have 
paid particular attention, both here 
and abroad, that the fair fex deliver 
themielves with far more correétnefs 
and purity than we do. The fact itielf 
Tam not able to refolve into any gene- 
ral principle, unlefs it be aferibed to 
that fpirit of imitation, in which they 
excel, and to the refined tafte which 
that fpirit is calculated to excite. The 

‘and the French, who in 
many refvects refemble them) were 
particularly careful of their mode of 
pronunciation. Itis reported by Quin- 
tilian, though I cannot immediately 
point tothe paflage, that one of the 
snoft elegant writers of Greece expe- 
rienced a fevere mortification from a 
fruit-woman at Athens, whofe commo- 
dities he was endeavouring to cheapen. 
She replied, ‘ Stranger, I can take no- 
‘thing lefs.’ Struck with aftonifhe 
ment, he inquired her meaning, when 
he was anftvered, that ‘ec did not proe 
mownce a certain word according to the 
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Attic dialeé&t. The young people of 
Athens were fent firft to learn gram- 
mar, under mafters who taught them 
regularly their own language; by which 
they attained a knowledge of its whole 
beauty, energy, number, and cadence. 
In fhort, to fpeak Englifh well, a per- 
fon fhould fpeak in fuch a manner that 
no one fhould difcover whether he 
be a native of London, Edinburgh, or 
Dublin, Sheridan’s Dictionary appears 
to me to be the moft ufeful work on 
this fubjeét, and preferable to Walker’s 
Dictionary.” P.213. 





A PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF GEO- 
GRAPHY—-GFENERAL PSIFFER’S CU- 
RIOUS MODEL OF THE FOREST 
CANTONS. 


* GEOGRAPHY is a fecience fo 
very eafy and entertaining, and its ad- 
vantages fo numerous and extenfive, 
that it cannot fail to attract the atten- 
tion, and to make a permanent im- 
prefiion on the minds of children. 
When the divifion is about to enter 
upon this ftudy, the tutor fhould ex- 
plain by leCture, that is, verbally, the 
nature and ufe of the fcience; the 
Ktructure of the earth, its divifion, and 
the evidences of its rotundity. For, 
the firft conceptions of a boy refpect- 
ing the formation of the earth, are 
much the fame as thofe of the favage 
becoming civilized. We find from the 
reports of voyagers and travellers, that 
uninftructed nations generally fuppofe 
the earth to be a flat extended furface, 
furrounded by water. ‘This was my 
own idea of it during infancy; and 
from the narrative of Lord Macartney’s 
embafly, by Sir George Staunton, it 
appears that this is ftill the opinion 
even of the enlightened Mandarins of 
China. As it is impoffible that boys 
can make arapid progrefs in any ftudy, 
if they be deficient in its fundamental 
parts; this falie conception fhould be 
rectified, if poffible, by ocular demon- 
ftration; if not, by fuch methods as 
approach neareft to it. I have not 
hitherto been fo fortunate as to meet 
with any fyftem of geography, which 
treats of thefe fubjects in a demonftra- 
tive method; and therefore I fhall 
fuggeft a plan, which will enable the 
lecturer to Gemonftrate to the eye, the 
inftruction he wifhes to convey to the 
mind. t 
“© J propdfe, therefore, that there 
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fhould be a large globular alto-relief ig 
every under academy, which fhould 
reprefent the form of the earth, and 
the diverfities on its furface. This will 
ftrike the fenfes moft forcibly, and 
leave a more durable impreffion on the 
mind than any which can be derived 
from books or leGiures. The machine 
fhould revolve on its axis in the fame 
manner as a common globe, and re. 
prefent on its fuperficie. the continents, 
iflands, peninfulas, ifthmufes, and capes, 
or promontories, the oceans, feas, gulfs, 
bays or creeks, firaits, lakes, and ri- 
vers, into which the world is divided, 
The tutor fhould expfain the various 
ciftributions of territory and water, at 
the fame time that he points to each 
object on the machine. Thus, when 
he defines the nature of an ifland asa 
body of land, entirely furrounded by 
water, he fhould point to the ifland, 
reprefented on the machine, which will 
have the appearance of a fmall {pot 
raifed above the furface, and will ex- 
actly defcribe the object in contempla- 
tion. If he want to give an account of 
any particular ifland, he muft refer to 
our common geographical globes fora 
correct defcription of its fhape and 
fize; the object of the machine pro- 
pofed, being only to give general ideas 
of the nature of iflands, promontories, 
&c. &c. not of any particular ifland or 
promontory. , 

“‘ If there be any merit in the inven- 
tion of fuch a fimple infirument of 
knowledge, it belongs not to me; for 
the idea was firft fuggefted to my mind, 
by the fight of a fplendid and ingenious 
geographical alto-relief, in the fhape of 
a parallelogram, invented by Lieute- 
nant General Piiffer, of Lucerne in 
Swifferland. This able and venerable 
geographer, when above feventy years 
of age, climbed the cloud-capt moun- 
tains of his native country, and amidft 
the roar of cataracts, and of lavanges 
loofened from their beds, and tumbling 
down with precipitate deftruction, li- 
terally traced the topography of the 
Foreft Cantons, with fuch correct ex- 
actitude, that it may juftly challenge 
the fuperiority over any undertaking 
of the kind, that has cver been per- 
formed in any age or nation of the 
world. His alto-relief reprefents every 
lake, mountain, cataract, and rivulet. 
Whenever he had reached the fammit 
of a mountain, he picked up a ftone, 
and on his return to Lucerne —— 
i 
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hed which he deferib ved on : hi ma- 
chine: lakes are reprefented by bits of 
flate, fafhioned according to the exact 
form of thoie he faw; a cataract is de- 
pitted by a little filver chain, a river 
by wire, and a ‘road by light cords. 
The whole is a prodigious example of 
unfhaken perfeverance, of furprifing 
ingenuity, of accurate difcrimination, 
and of able workmanfhip. Nor was the 
execution more wonderful, than the 
undertaking dangerous. For in taking 
his obfervations, the ice would crack, 
and often threaten to overwhelm him 
in the depths of fnow beneath. In all 
thefe adventurous excurfions, his only 
fuftenance was the milk of two fhe- 
goats, which were his fole companions 
in this wild fcene. While he was 
taking his obfervations, they browfed 
on the declivity of the mountains; 
when he had finifhed and recalled 
them, they returned with ecftacy at the 
found of his voice. By the help of a 
little falt, of which thofe creatures are 
extremely fond, and a bag of which 
the General always carried with him, 
he induced them to follow his danger- 
ous fteps over all thofe terribly fublime 
and fequeftered regions. 

“ When the boys are perfected in 
the demonftrative part o: “the feience, 
that is, are able to trace the boundaries 
of the feveral kingdoms, ftates, and 
empires; to mark the principal towns 
and cities, the various divifions of land 
and water; the nume rousiflands, penin- 
fulas, and promontoric es; the f eas, lakes, 
and rivers, as exhibited on the te rreftrial 
globe, or laid down in accurate maps; 
they fhould be lectured on the artificial 
lines and diftinétions, which have been 
invented by geographers, to carry on 
their fy Sean Miernctitt ul globe fhould 
be placed on a table, and the tutor 
fhould explain the two points or poles, 
on which the earth is firppofed to per- 
form her diurnal motion, as well as the 
meaning and applic ation of the terms 
equator, meri 5, de grees, minutes Sy 
tropics, polar circles, zones, and cli- 
mates. W hen they have acquired the 
knowledge of the > various divifions of 
the globe, a nd < f ‘to inhabitants, as 
they are difti cuithed by their refpec- 
tive fituations; they fhould then con. 
template the whole world divided into 
two great t conginents} the eaftern, com- 
prehendis Atta, Europe, and Africa; 
and the wefern comprehending the 
You. V —No. ALD he 
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two divifions of North and South 
America. 

“x, Afia with its various fovereign- 
ties, divifions, and fubdivifions; their 
productions, their religions, their go- 
vernments, their awe, cuftoms, man- 
ners, and population. 2. Europe. 3. 
Africa. 4. America, with their pro- 
ductions, &c. ‘Their minds fhould be 
thus impreifed with the nature, pro- 
perties, and extent of the globe; and 
in their progrefs, fuch general prin- 
ciples fhould be unfolded, as are eafily 
comprehended. By fuch means the 
memory will be exercifed, curiofity 
awakened, and they will be taught, al- 
moft without perceiving it, the rudi- 
ments of the important {ciences of po- 
litics, commerce, navigation, and hif- 
tory.” P.261. 





LXVIII. Stoddart’s Remarks on local 
Scenery and Manners in Scotland. — 
(Continued from p. 303.) 





STAFFA—-BASALTIC COLUMNS=- 
CAVE OF FINGAL. 


“ THE next morning we made our 
firft attempt to reach Staffa, 
having firft given in our names to the 
landlord, to be tranfmitted to —— 
Mac Donald, Efq. proprietor of that 
ifland. It was not unufual for ftrangers 
to wait in vain, above a fortnight for 
fair weather; and fhould they land at 
an unfavourable time, the rifing tem- 
pefts might detain them, on the foli- 
tary fpot, without hopes of affiftance. 
Our excurfion afforded us‘a proof of 
that refpectful deference, with which - 
“ people here, probably from in- 
erefted motives, confult the inclina- 
pgs their wealthy vifitors. In the 
narrow Sound of Ulva, the fea was 
heaved into huge, white, breaking 

furges, by a moft violent gale, and we 
were driven along fo rapidly, that had 
we ftruck on any of the bold pointed 
rocks, by which we were furrounded, 
we muft have been inftantly dathed to 
pieces. After a little experience of this 
dangerous navigation, finding that the 
more we advanced into the open fea, 
the more tremendous it appeared, I 
afked the only one of our boatmen 
who underftood Englifh, whether we 
could poi sly get to Staffa. He an- 
fwered, ¢ affuredly not’? and when 
3D preiled 
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preffled to know why they had taken 
us out on fo fruitlefs an errand, he re- 
plied, that it was merely in compliance 
with our with to fet fail. 

“ As we rowed along the fouthern 
fhore of Ulva, our attention was ftrong: 
ly arrefted by the fingular rocks which 
form its natural rampart. They are 
black, rugged, and horrific; fometimes 
wildly irregular, broken into caverns 
and chafms ; fometimes piled into huge 
maffes, like the narrow lanes of a 
crowded city; and fometimes moulded 
into long lines of embattled columns, 
exhibiting a gradual approach to the re- 
gularity of Staffa. Landing near thefe 
tremendous cliffs, we explored their 
gloomy receffes; which prefented 
fcenery fo magnificently favage, that 
we did not regret the delay, which 
occafioned our examination of them. 
The reft of the ifland was alfo intereft- 
ing. The fouthern and weftern fides 
confift of fmall hills, whofe fummits, 
for the moft part, form regular ranges 
of bafaltic columns. The little vales, 
between thefe, are cultivated in fcanty 
patches, and have fcarcely any wood ; 
but finding a fheltered fpot furrounded 
with a few trees, near the farm of 
Orfmag, we took our dinner there, in 
the open air. Leaving our boat fafe 
moored, on the farther fide of the 
ifland, we returned acrofs the moun- 
tain, from the top of which we were 
firft gratified with a view of Staffa, and 
had a noble profpect all around. On 
the eaftern fide of the ifland, its pro- 
prietor, Macdonald, Efq. of Boyf- 

* dale, has built oufe, which, from 
the bareneis ‘of every thing about it, 
has amoft dreary look. ‘The view this 
way, however, is very fine, compre- 
hending the opening of Loch na Gall, 
with the bold fhores and lofty moun- 
tains of Mull. More to the fouth ap- 
pear feveral fmall iflands, many of 
them fecarcely iflands, rocky points: 
amongft them is Inch Kenncth, cele- 
brated by a week’s refidence of Dr. 
Johnfon, in the fimple hut of Sir Allan 
Maclean. In the open fea, are fcat- 
tered a vaft number of iflands, from 
Icolmkill, on the fouth-weft, to Staffa, 
on the weft, and Coll and Tiree, on 
the north-weft. Among the pheno- 
mena which we obferved ip this pro- 
fpect, none was more novel and fur- 
prifing to us, than the torrents, which 
we faw, at feven or eight miles dif- 
tance, on the fides of the mountains in 
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Mull, blown upward in fpray, by the 
violence of the wind, and appearing 
like a thick fmoke. 

“ In the evening we croffed the 
narrow ferry, to Laggan Ulva; and 
the next morning, recrofling it, return. 
ed to our boat. The weather was 
fomewhat more favourable, and we 
being no lefs anxious to profecute our 
voyage, again fet fail. Our courfe was 
expeditious ; and though the day was 
tolerably calm, the waves of the At. 
lantic ran very high, affording a grand 
and majeftic fpectacle. Ulva, which 
we had juft quitted, is nearly three 
miles in length, and is divided by a 
very narrow found from Gometra, 
another confiderable ifland: about two 
miles to the weft is Colonfa ; and eight 
miles beyond this is Staffa, 

“The moft commodious time for 
vifiting the ifland, is a little before low 
water, as it is impoffible to land at 
high water, if the fea be at all rough, 
We reached it at this precife period, 
and in the loweft tide of the whole 
year. On our approach, it prefented 
a mafs of rock about half a mile in 
length, and of no very remarkable ap- 
pearance, until we were near enough 
to difcern the columns, caverns, &c. 
in its bare fides, and the {canty verdure 
fprinkled on the top. Toward the 
north, the rock feems more rude and 
unformed ; but the fouthern extremity 
is enriched with all the diverfities of a 
ftrange, and furprifing, natural archi- 
tecture. On a very calm day, with 
the wind to the eaftward, it may be 
worth while to row round the ifland, 
and enter the caves, in a boat; but if 
the wind is in the leaft degree wefterly, 
a boat would be dafhed to pieces in 
making fuch an experiment. 

“ Landing, therefore, on the eatft, 
we directed our fteps towards the 
fouthern fide: but firft climbed a fmall 
eminence, on which is built the herdf- 
man’s hut. In this folitary abode, ree 
mains the herdfman, with his wife and 
family, during half the year, to attend 
twenty fmall cattle, whofe pafture 
is all that the ifland produces: and in 
this hut, uninhabited during the other 
half year, muft the unfortunate ftorm- 
ftaid traveller take refuge, without 
hope of any provifion but what he 
brings with him. This danger is not 
imaginary ; for I have known perfons 
who have been kept fo long in this ter- 
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of famine; exifting all the while ina 
fhelter, fcarcely better than that of the 
diftraéted Lear. 

“ The foil, which in all parts of the’ 
ifland is very thin, is worn off in feveral 
places, and fhows the general tendency 
of the rock to affume a columnar form, 
difpofed in different directions, per- 
pendicular, oblique, or horizontal, as 
well curved as ftraight. To defcribe 
allthe whimfical appearances, which it 
affumes, is impoflible: fome of them 
feem to be Gothic arches and doors, 
others vaulted roofs, others colonades, 
caufeways, &c. The moft remarkable 
are the caves: all of them open to the 
fea, which at the loweft ebb wafhes 
their bafe, and at high water almoft 
fills their interior. The firft is the 
Clamfhell Cave, fo called from the re- 
femblance of its upper part to that 
fhell, on a large fcale: the top is open 
at the entrance, and, confifting of co- 
lumns bent like reverfed parts of an 
arch, has impreffed the country people 
with the notion of that fimilitude, from 
which its name is taken. 

“Immediately beyond this is a re- 
markable pyramidal aggregation of pil- 
lars, all of them truncated, fhort, and 
pointing in different directions to the 
top. This heap being divided by a 
narrow channel from the main ifland, 
has been called Buachaille, the herdf- 
man, a name very frequently given in 
the Highlands to detached rocks, or 
mountains, ftanding before others, like 
aherdfman before his herd. This is 
corruptly called by many writers Boo- 
fha-la. As every ftrange phenomenon, 
in thefe regions, is connected tradi- 
tionally with the Fions; the Buachaille 
is faid to confift of 8000 diftinét ftones, 
on each of which ftood one of thofe 
warriors ; how they found a firm foot- 
ing, or fufficient room, it is not eafy to 
difcover. 

“ Turning toward the fouth-weft, is 
a caufeway of regular truncated co- 
lumns, bordered by a wall of pillars, 
which inftead of cornice, architrave, 
&c. have a ftratum of irregular, and, 
as it were, half-formed bafalt. The 
general colour of the rock is a deep 
purplith black, except where it is tinged 
by lichens, fea-weed, &c. The texture 
of the pillars is fine, but their furface 
rather rough, refembling dried mortar; 
and they are moftly cracked in a direc- 
tion at right angles to their elevation. 
They are of different forms, all regular 
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polygons, moftly pentagonal or hexa- 
gonal, but fome quadrilateral, or even 
trilateral. They have at times fallen 
down, and perhaps the whole caufe- 
way has been thus formed ; but few of 
the entire columns are known to have 
fallen within living memory. In the 
fiffures of the bafalt are fmall veins of 
whitifh fpar, but not abundant. Every 
ftep we take here excites new admira- 
tion; and a moft fingular fenfation is 
produced, by the evident confufion of 
natural operations, and the no lefs 
evident refemblance which they bear 
to thofe of art. It may be imagined, 
that the formality, which renders this 
fcene unmanageable by the pencil, 
would detraé& much from the fublimity 
of the feeling produced; but it has, 
perhaps, a contrary effect. The great- 
nefs of the fcale forcibly impreffes the 
idea of greatnefs in the operating caufe; 
and the regularity of difpofition, ap- 
proaching fo near to human intelli- 
gence, invefts that caufe with a folemn 
myferious character. Much as this 
{pot is celebrated, I have never known 
a perfon, whofe expectations were not 
more than gratified in feeing it. This 
rare excellence is owing probably to its 
perfect novelty : we have none, or very 
inaccurate ftandards, by which to form 
our previous judgments, and are agree- 
ably furprifed, to find them fo much 
turpaffed by the reality. 

“ The moft ftriking fcene of the 
whole ifland, that in which Nature 
feems to have ftriven with, and van- 
quifhed Art, in her own province, is 
the great cave fronting the fouth-weift, 
called Uaimh na Fion, the cave of Fin- 
gal. Mr. St. Fond, by arbitrarily chang- 
ing the word Fion into Fonn, a tune, 
deduces its name from a mufical found, 
produced here, as he fays, by the fea. 
For my part, I heard nothing more 
mufical in the waves, which fill the 
bottom of this cavern, than in thofe 
which wath any other part of the 
ifland; but the predilection of the 
Highlanders for their favourité chief is 
not ill fhown, in affigning to him fo 
magnificent a hall, which feems form- 
ed by nature for the affemblage of 
great and venerable characters. The 
entrance is an irregular arch, fifty-three 
feet broad, and one hundred and feven- 
teen high; the interior is two hundred 
and fifty feet in length, and appears 
longer from its diminifhing perfpectiv:- 
The fides, which are ftraight, are d « 
3 D2 vided 
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vided into pillars; fome of thofe on 
the eaft, having been broken off near 
the baie, form a paffage along that 
fide, by which, with fome difficulty, 
I reached the very fartheft end, and 
feated myfelfin a kindof naturalthrone, 
formed in the rock. It feemed that 
few perfons had gone fo far; as a great 
number of names were intcribed on a 
column not eafy to pafs, but very few 
beyond it. From this feat, the general 
effect of the cave appears truly magni- 
ficent, and wellcalculated to form the 
eye and the tafte of a picturefque archi- 
tect. The broken, irregular, bafaltic roof, 
refembled the rich ornaments of fome 
grand Gothic buildings ; the truncated 
columns on the fides, thofe ranged 
feats, on which, it might be fuppoied, 
the Fingalian heroes, 

© In clofe recefs, and: fecret conclave 

fat, : 

* Frequent and full.’ 

Being lighted only from without, the 
gradual deepening of the gloom gives 
folemnity tothe icene; and a beautiful 
fingularity is added by the fea dathing 
below, and the ifland of Icolmkill, 
with its ruined cathedral, appearing, 
exactly in front, on the horizon. 

** The knowledge of this extraordi- 
nary {pot is one of the many benefits 
which have ‘been conferred on public 
tafte and fcience, by the prefent learn- 
ed Prefident of the Royal Society. Sir 
Jofeph Banks, who vifited it in the 
year 1772, drew up the firft correct 
and interefting account of it, inferted 
in Mr. Pennant’s Tour. Its parallel is 
no where to be found, unlefs, perhaps, 
in the Giant’s Caufeway in Ireland; 
but it feems to be generally agreed by 
thofe perfons who have {een both, that 
Staffa is much the more magnificent.” 
Pol. i. p. 298. 


A HIGHLAND CHIEFTAIN. 
“IN returning merrily to Ulva, we 
learnt that an old Highland chieftain, 
Mac Quarry of Mac Quarry *, refided 
on the tmall ifland of Colonia. His for- 
tune, indeed, was decayed; he had 
parted with Ulva, Staffa, and a very 
extenfive property, and was reduced 
to this little domain; but ftill he re- 


tained the old Highland fpirit of hofpi. 
tality, and would have been hurt at our 
pafling his dhore without a vifit. The 
welcome which he gave us to his little 
hut, was of the warmeft kind. Whif 
key, his own recipe for long life, he 
recommended without limitation to his 
friends, and would’not fuffer us to 
depart without going through all the 
ceremonies of the parting cup.”—— 
Vol. ie pe 309+ 


HIGHLAND SUPERSTITIONS, 


“TT is not furprifing that a country 
like this fhould be marked by fuperfti- 
tions; but, in general, I found that 
they were wearing faft away. Every 
peajant {poke of the belief in them, 
as originating in times of darknefs, 
and contrafted it with the clear and 
accurate knowledge of the prefent day. 
Yet fome part of this belicf ftill exifts, 
Among the peculiar fuperfitions of 
this country is the River Hor/?, a fue 
pernatural being, fuppofed to feed, in 
the thape of a horte, on the banks of 
Loch Lochy, and, when difturbed, to 
plunge inte its waters. He is lord of 
the lake, and with his motion fhakes 
the whole expanfe. His power is not 
always ufed for good purpofes: he 
fometimes overturns boats; fometimes 
entices mares from the pafture—-in 
fhort, he ig a complete Water-King! 
Akin to this, but not fupernatural, is 
the River Bull, a harmlefs creature, 
who is fuppofed to emerge from the 
lake into the pafture of cows. The 
Highland herdimen pretend, that they 
can diftinguith the calves, which {pring 
from this union. 

«“ I know not whether thefe notions 
have any other than a local prevalence; 
but there are fome fuch beliefs, which 
are common to the whole Highlands. 
Thefe are traceable to different reli- 
gions, the Druidical, the Scandinavian, 
and the Roman Catholic; and they 
may be illuftrated by many proverbial 
expreflions, popular tales, fongs, and 
fingular cuftoms connected with them. 
Some of them regard particular times, 
as Beltane, Hallow Een, Sheachanna 
na bleanagh, or the unlucky day, New 
Year’s day, &c. Some relate to places, 


* « This is the mode of defignating the head of a clan, anciently thus, Mac 
Quarry of that ik, or de eodem. It is deemed the moft honourable of ai! de- 
fignations, and, like all other Highland titles, is ufed fimply in {peaking to 4 


perfon: thus you fay Mac Quarry, or Ulva, not Mr. Mac Quarry.” 


fuch 
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fuch as the ruins of old Catholic cha- 
pels, hills and glens dedicated to fairies, 
the ftone at Stenhoufe facred to Odin. 
Some refpect perfons real or imaginary, 
as thofe poffeffed of the fecond-fight, 
witches, warlocks, conjurors, giants, 
fairies, brownies, Boachan, or hobgob- 
lins, kelpies or water-f{prites, mer- 
maids, wood-ladies, and wraiths. Fi- 
nally, fuch notions are attached to 
things, real or fictitious, to elf-fhots, 
elf-knots; Druch, or ominous meteors; 
Glamour, or vifual deception, charms 
for love, or for difeafes, accidental cir- 
cumftances, and peculiar cuftoms, at 
funerals, &c. &c. All thefe notions 
may, perhaps, haye their counterparts, 
among the lower claffes of fociety, in 
more populous and polithed diftricts ; 
but they muft neceffarily affect the 
mind moft forcibly in thefe folitudes, 
amidft objects of fuch accordant fub- 
limity ; and in return, they mutt inveft 
thofe objects with additional awe and 
terror.” Vol. ii. p. 57- 

“ Invergarry was one of the places 
believed, till very lately, to be fre- 
quented by a Brownie, an innocent 
little being, anfwering in every thing 
but fize, to Milton’s ‘ drudging gob- 
$ lin,’ who 

——*‘ fweat, 
* To earn his cream-bow] duly fet, 
‘When in one night, ere glimpfe of 
morn, 
‘His fhadowy flail had threfh’d the 
corn, 
‘Which ten day-lab’rers could not 
end.’ 

“ The prefence of the Brownie was 
believed to be fortunate. He for- 
fook the houfe, on being fcalded by 
one of the fervants : and it was remark- 
ed, that for fome time after his depar- 
ture all the domeftic bufinefs went 
wrong. So fays the legend of Glen- 
garry; and who will doubt it, when 
even the learned and reverend Olaus 
Wormius appeals to common experi- 
ence for the exiftence of fimilar beings : 
* Qui fe, adhuc noffro feculo, in effigie 
‘humana, accommodare folent minit- 
* teriis hominum, no¢turnis horis labo- 
‘rando, &c.*.’ Thefe fprites he be- 
lieves to be the fouls of men, who in 
their lifetime had been too prone to 
earthly pleafures; and he diftinguifhes 
them by the name of elves, a word, 
which, in Scotland, appears ‘to be fy- 


nonymous with fairies; but the brow- 
nie is always benevolent, the elf or 
fairy generally miichievous. The cif- 
fhots are fuppofed to kill cattle, the 
elf-knots to entangle the hair: and the 
moft fatal of all the fupernatural delu- 
fions is the dance of 
‘ Fairy elves, 
‘ Whofe midnight revels, by a foreft’s 
fide, 
‘Or fountain, fome belated peafant 
fees.’ 

“ A countryman in this neighbour- 
hood is believed to have been once 
enfnared in thismanner. Croffing the 
mountains, with a keg of whifkey, he 
was charmed with the fairy mufic; 
and induced to join in their dance. At 
this exerciie he continued a whole year, 
which appeared to him to be only a few 
hours. When the fpell ceafed, he re- 
turned home, very pale and emaciated; 
but was always looked upon with fome 
fufpicion ; for it is believed, that they 
who have once joined the fairies, gene- 
rally refort to them again, and at laft 
are enrolled in their fociety. Upon the 
whole, the Scottifh fairy is defcribed 
with more terrific attributes, than are 
to be found in the traces of a belief in 
fuch beings, in England.” Vol. ii. p. 64. 


THE FALL OF FOYERS. 


“ ON the left of the road, from Fort 
William, is a wall, beyond which is 
heard the roaring of waters. Entering 
near two rude pillars, you almoft im- 
mediately behold the wonderful fcene. 
The mountain, on whofe declivity you 
are ftanding, feems to have been rent 
afunder. The bold rocks louring on 
each other, from the oppofite -fides, 
form a deep jagged chaim of feveral 
hundred feet: part of their ruins re- 
main bare and fhattered, as in the mo- 
ment of the earthquake, which firft 
ieparated them; part are covered with 
heath and fern, and fhaded by ragged 
woods of fir, and native birch. ‘Through 
the ‘ fhapeleis breach’ burfts a torrent, 
which, confined by the narrow channel 
above, fhoots in one unbroken column, 
white as fnow, into a deep caldron, 
formed by the black rocks below. By 
the vaft height, and the large body of 
the water, a quantity of {pray is crea- 
ted, which forms a perpetual fhower, 
glittering like dew on the verdure 


* Gent. Sept. Hift. ed. Lugd. Bat. 1645. 1. iii. c. 10.” 
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around, cafting atranfparent mift over 
the gloomy caverned rocks, and rifing 
like the fmoke of a furnace, into the 
air. This appearance, feen at a con- 
fiderable diftance, has occafioned the 
cauntry people to give it the picturefque 
name of Eajs na Smudh, by which, as 
I before mentioned, they alfo charac- 
terize the falls above Kinloch Leven. 
No fpot, however, which I have feen, 
is at all comparable to this, in the 
ftrong and fudden impreffion which it 
produces. The falls of Clyde are, in- 
deed, more beautiful, rnore varied, and 
have a larger quantity of water; but 
the opennefs of the view renders them 
much lefs fublime. There is fomething 
in the darknefs and inyprifonment of 
wild overhanging crags, inexpreffibly 
awful; and in this inftance their gran- 
deur is heightened by the kindred im- 
pulfes around, by the ceafelefs toil of 
the ftruggling river, by the thundering 
found of a thoufand echoes, and where 
he jutting barriers do not exclude the 
view, by the mighty fummit of Meal 
Fourvonny, rifing beyond the lake. 
“<The greateft poet of our days has 
attempted to defcribe this fail in verfe ; 
but however accurate he mity have been 
in defcription, he has wholly erred with 
refpect to poetical effeét. In Burns’s 
lines on the Fall of Foyers, no one re- 
cognifes that magic impulfe, which at 
once touches the heart, in his pathetic 
pieces, or fets the table in a roar, by 
his effufions of humour. In fac, mere 
picture is not the province of the poet. 
External forms are only deferving his 
notice, as they may be connected with 
feeling, and ferve for fymbols in its 
communication. The fentiment muft 
always be pre-eminent, the picture fe- 
condary; and very high-wrought de- 
fcription may be rendered fubfervient 
to very exquifite feeling: the fault lies 
not in defcribing; but in merely de- 
fcribing. ‘Thefe obfervations apply 
only to the poet; becaufe we expect 
very different things in reading poetry 
and profe: the profe writer lays not fo 
ftrong a claim to the excitement of feel- 
i ¢,and may, therefore, dealmuchmore 
l.rgely in defcription.” Vol. ii. p. 75. 


INVERNESS 
“‘ ITSELF may be confidered as the 
capital of the north of Scotland; it 
contains above five thoufand inhabit- 
ants; no town to the northward of it 
4 


poffeffes any thing like that number, 
nor is any town fouthward com. 
parable to it in magnitude, until you 
reach Aberdeen. In confequence of 
this, manufactures and commerce, of 
which we had for fome time feen no 
traces, here prefented them!eives to us, 
At one extremity of the town is acon. 
fiderable eftablifhment for the fpinning, 
dreffing, and weaving of hemp and flax, 
Many coafting and fome foreign vefels 
frequent the harbour, which acmits 
thofe of 200 tons burden to its quay: 
thofe of 400 or 500 can anchor within 
a mile of the town. Education is con. 
ducted here on an extenfive and liberal 
plan, by means ofan academy calcu. 
lated to afford initiatory knowledge to 
thofe who are intended for the learned 
profeffions, and to all others a complete 
courfe of inftruction. Here, in fine, 
the legal bufinefs of the northern part 
of Scotland is tranfacted; and the cir- 
cuit and other courts are held inthe 
court-houfe, a convenient and hand- 
fome edifice. 

“¢ For purpofes of amufement alfo, 
Invernefs is a point of union to the no- 
bility and gentry of the furrounding 
counties. The Northern Meeting at- 
tracts thofe of Sutherland, Caithnefs, 
Rofs, Invernefs, and Murray : it ferves 
to keep alive a friendly intercourfe be- 
tween families feattered at a vaft dif- 
tance, over a thinly-inhabited country: 
and during the week of their annual 
affemblage, thefe circumfiances feem 
to increafe the livelinefs and good hu- 
mour of the party. ‘The traveller who 
has an opportunity of contemplating, 
and of participating the pleafures of 
fuch a meeting, may deem himfelf in 
no fmall degree fortunate. There is 
fomething amiable and interefting in 
thofe local attachments which gene- 
rally predominate, and which, whilft 
they ftrengthen the bonds of union 
among the inhabitants, render them 
doubly hofpitable to a cafual vifitor.” 
Vol. ii. p. 88. 

“ By the aid of my kind friend, 
Captain Robinfon, and of Inglis, 
Efq. Provoft of Invernefs, I foon ex- 
amined whatever was curious in this 
town and neighbourhood. I vifited 
the harbour, the manufactory near It, 
and the remains of the fort built by 
Cromwell. It is faid, perhaps with 
fome juftice, that the garrifons fent by 
him into Scotland not only contributed 
to improve the country, by introdu- 

cing 
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cing many articles of domeftic accom- 
modation, but alfo by that purity of 
dialet for which the inhabitants of 
this city have ever fince been noticed. 
Englith is, indeed, fpoken here with 
remarkable accuracy ; but many of the 
lower clafles alfo fpeak Gaelic, and 
this language is taught in the acade- 
my; fo that Invernefs may be conii- 
dered, in this refpe¢t, as a barrier town, 
between the Highlands and Lowlands ; 
beyond it, Englith is almoft exclufively 
employed. 

«“ The town, which is built with 
confiderable neatncfs, flopes toward 
the river Nefs, from an eminence, on 
which once ftood the Caftie. This was 
the fuppofed fcene of Duncan’s murder. 
It fhould have been rendered facred by 
Shakfpeare’s poetry; but its remains 
were removed, for the fake of the ftone, 
by fome perfon who probably cared 
little about poetry, and felt no refpeét 
for the name of Shakfpeare. On the 
other fide, the town is conneéted with 
a fuburb on the weftern bank of the 
Nefs, by a ftone bridge. In one of its 
buttreffes is formed a dungeon, a cruel 
place of punifhment for petty offences ; 
but this pile has been diigraced by ftill 
greater cruelty. In 1746, a number of 
poor wretches, flying from the battle 
of Culloden, were taken, and conducted 
to this bridge, where they were be- 
headed, and their heads cait into the 
river.” Vol. ii. p. 91- 

“ T fhould not quit Invernefs, with- 
out mentioning a fingular kind of pal- 
ladium, with which the fate of the 
town is fuppofed to be, in fome way or 
other, connected. Clach na Cutan is 
the toaft of profperity in all the feftal 
entertainments of Invernefs. It figni- 
fies the ftone of the water-tubs, a re- 
lic brought from the river-fide, where 
it had for ages ferved to fupport the 
tubs of the wafhers, and religioufly 
preferved in the middle of the town. 

_ “ The river Nefs is fuppofed to be 
impregnated with fulphur; but this 
has been denied by naturalifts; it is, 
however, certain, that its waters pof- 
fefs fome ftrong impregnation, which 
makes them ufually difagree with ftran- 
gers, and that they are particularly 
prejudicial to horfes. ‘To this fuppofed 
fulphureous property, fome perfons at- 
tribute the circumftance that the lake 
never freezes, which is more probably 


owing to its depth. We can fearcely 
forbear fmiling, when we hear Dr. 
Johnfon gravely arguing on the impof- 
fibility, that the depth of water fhould 
prevent its freezing ; a fubject on which 
his profound ignorance thould at leaft 
have fuggefied to him the propriety of 
hefitation. ‘The word Nefs has been 
fuppofed to be taken from an adjacent 
Ne/s, or promontory: I fhould rather 
conceive that it was firft applied to the 
lake, which probably was called, from 
the celebrated fall of Foyers, Loch-an- 
eas, the lake of the waterfall.” Vol. ii. 
P+ 94+ 


CALDER CASTLE. 


“ AT Calder Caftle we again find 
fome of thofe wild but confined fcenes, 
which the hollows of a river or ftream- 
let often afford. The caftle, from 
which the prefent Lord Cawdor takes 
his title, was built in 1454, and came 
into the potfeflion of his Lordfhip’s 
family, by marriage, in rs1o. Its an- 
tiquities are matter of the more in- 
tereft, as being connected with the im- 
mortal poetry of Shakfpeare. Calder, 
aname common to ftreams in Scotland, 
is derived from the Gaelic language *. 
Its ufual pronunciation is Cawdor ; and 
hence that name is given by Shakfpeare 
to one of the Thanes facrificed to the 
rifing greatnefs of Macbeth. In fact, 
hiftory informs us, that this ufurper 
cut off the Thane of Nairn, by whom 
is undoubtedly meant the Thane of 
Calder, he being heritable fheriff and 
confiable of Nairn. The office of 
Thane implied juvifdiction, and was 
derived from the Teutonic dienen, to 
ferve; it was fucceeded by the title of 
Earl (from the Teutonic efre and a/j ), 
firft introduced by King Malcolm Can- 
more. The lait Thane of Calder was 
William, who in 1476 had his thane- 
dom erected into a free barony.”” Vol. ii. 
p. 108. 

“ Enough of curious and jnterefting 
is to be teen both within and without 
doors. The apartments ‘ure admirably 
fuited to the wildnef’s of the fitu- 
ation; the ftone ftaircafes, the large 
cold hall, the iron-f:rated doors, the 
aged tapeftry, the mictures fhaking in 
their frames, the 
* Long windows that exclude the lizht, 
* And paflages *.hat lead to nothing :’ 


* “ Caoil, a wood; dur, water.” 
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All thefe render Calder Caftle a dan- 
gerous abode for perfons poffeffed of 
weak nerves arid itrong imaginations. 
Add to this, that it contains fome 
pieces of artiquity no lefs myfterious 
than venerable. In the loweft part of 
the building, the trunk of an hawthorn- 
tree, firm and found, grows out of the 
folid rock, and feems to fupport the 
roof of the vault. The founder, it is 
faid, was admonifhed in a dream to 
build his caftle on one of three haw- 
thorn-trees which grew near together; 
he chofe this, and its decay, it is believ- 
ed, would be a moft fatal omen, both to 
the building and to its proprietors. A 
ftill more valuable relic is preferved in 
an upper room of the tower—the very 
bed in which Macbeth murdered the 
virtuous Duncan! It was brought 
hither on the deftruétion of Macbeth’s 
caftle at Invernefs, and is a fquare fa- 
bric of wood not inelegantly carved. 
A criticifing antiquary might, perhaps, 
doubt whether it was of fo early ma- 
nufaéture as the eleventh century, or, 
if he fhould fwallow the pious fraud, 
it would be becaufe, like Juvenal’s tur- 
bot, ‘ Ip/e capi voluit,’ he withed to be 
taken in. 

“© The external appearance of the 
caftle correfponds with thefe its inter- 
nal wonders. It is built on a freeftone 
rock, wafhed by the Calder on the 
weft; and on the other fides is a dry 
ditch, with a drawbridge, which is 
ftill occafionally raifed and let down. 
The tower is the moft ancient remain- 
ing part. Within the court is a ruinous 
chapel, probably of equal date; but 
the habitable apartments are much 
more modern. ‘The fheltered fituation 
of the building precludes any good dif- 
tant view of it; but abundance of wild 
feenery is to be found by tracing up- 
ward the Calder burn, which flows, ta 
join the Nairn, from among high rocks 
and woody banks. One fingular crag 
is called Philip’s Caftle; and on ano- 
ther is built a moffy hermitage, which, 
when I faw it, had a moft whimfical 
effect, the whale fabric being thrown, 
by the force of the wind, into an ob- 
lique pofition, and leaning far over its 
bafe. The hills around are the haunt 
of the red deer and roe; and at one 
or two delightful fpots, are placed 
rude feats, commanding views of the 
tower, backed by the diftant fea, be- 
yond which is feen the opening of the 
Cromarty Firth.’ Vol. ti, p. 109, 

(To be continued. 


the Winds and Monfoons. 


LXIX. Odfervations on the Winds and 
Monfoons ; iuftrated with a Chart, 
and accompanied with Notes geo. 
graphical and meteorological. By 
james Capper, formerly Colonel 
and Comptroller-general of the 
Army and Fortification Accompts 
on the Coaft of Coromandel. gto, 

pp-234- 158. Dedbrett, Leigh and 

Sotheby. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE, 

“ ]N treating of the regular monfoong 

of India, I have often availed 
mvfelf of the information of Monf. 

D’ Apres, author of that admirable 

work, the *‘ Neptune Oriental.’ Ne. 

verthelefs, in fome few refpects I have 
found it neceffary to differ from him, 
particularly refpecting a comparifon of 
the winds which prevail in the Arabian 
Gulf and the Perfian Gulf. But his 
work is intended to defcribe the courfe 
of the winds only, and not to account 
for the caufes of them, otherwife it 
might have been prudent implicitly to 
adopt his fentiments. After having fo 
often benefited by his advice, it would 
be highly ungrateful not to acknow- 
ledge my obligations to him both as 

a navigator and an author. 

« But as he has written only on the 
hydrography of the Eaft Indies, I have 
added, amongft the notes and illuftra- 
tions, a journal of the weather for 
twelve months, kept on fhore at Ma- 
dras; in which are noted the winds 
upon the coaft, and inland, at different 
feafons of the year, and in which is 
particularly ftated the commencement 
and duration of the long-fhore winds, 
and the land and fea breezes, which 
never extend more than three or four 
leagues out at fea. 

“ Thefe winds, which blow at the 
fame time, but in a different direction 
from the regular monfoon, will pro- 
bably be confidered as a ftrong pre- 
fumptive proof of the truth of this 
hypothefis. 

“ Por information on the fubject of 
the winds and weather in Egypt and 
the Arabian Gulf, added to my own 
flight knowledge of them, I have in 
general had recourfe to the work of 
Mr. Volney, which is very defervedly 
admired for the correétnefs of the nar- 
rative, and for the depth and ingenuity 
of the remarks. As the inundation of 
the Nile has always excited the atten- 

tion 
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tion of the curious, I have likewife 
had recourfe to authentic materials for 
marking the regular period of its re- 
turn: in one of thefe fources of in- 
formation, each particular year, during 
the courfe of thirty years, is diftin- 
guithed, wherein that dreadful fcourge 
of the human race, the plague, ap- 
peared in the city of Cairo. It is a 
prevailing opinion in Egypt, that this 
malady commences about the winter 
folftice, continyes through the {pring 
to the fummer folftice, and generally 
(the natives fay always) ceafes with 
the overflowing of the Nile. Huma- 
nity requires that great pains fhould be 
taken to afcertain this fact; for if the 
‘time of its commencement and dura- 
tion can be clearly eftablifhed, we fhall 
have advanced one ftep at leaft towards 
a difcovery of its caufe ; and the caufe 
once difcovered, in this as in every 
other dangerous difeafe, the fatal con- 
fequences may poffibly, by medical 

ill, be in future prevented. 

“ It has always appeared to me 
worthy of obfervation, and indeed I 
have already mentioned it in a former 
work, that in Hindoftan, where, in 
fome parts, the climate is nearly the 
fame as in Egypt, the religion of a con- 
fiderable portion of the natives pre- 
cifely the fame; where the cities are 
built in the fame ftyle, and all their 
Habits of life of courfe are perfectly 
fimilar the plague, that fpecies of it, 
at leaft, which proves fo deftructive to 
the inhabitants of Cairo, has never yet 
appeared. But fo far from the over- 
flowing of the Ganges, in the Delta of 
Bengal, being confidered as falutary, 
in the South and S.E. extremities of 
that province, it is confidered as the 
moft unhealthy feafon of the year. 

“ This difference in the climates of 
Egypt and Bengal, countries which in 
many refpects refemble cach other, 
may probably be imputed to the fol- 
lowing circumftances. ‘The two prin- 
cipal rivers run in diametrically op- 
pofite directions: the Nile trom the 
fouth to the north, and the Ganges 
from the north to the fouth; fo that 
the former enters the fea beyond the 
tropic, and the latter within it. The 
Delta of Egypt below Cairo, there- 
fore, is in a temperate climate, in an 
open and populous country, properly 
drained and well cultivated, with a 
fertile foil, compofed of loam and 
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fand; whilft that of Bengal, below 
Calcutta, is neither drained nor culti- 
vated, for the tides from the Gulf of 
Bengal introduce in the fouthern part 
of the Delta great quantities of ‘and 
and fea-falt, and of courfe leave confi- 
derable ftagnant poois of water among ft 
the brufhwood, which all together pro- 
duce noxious vapours, that render the 
air of thefe parts extremely unwhole- 
fome. 

“© Whilft then the overflowing of 
the Nile brings health and fertility to 
the Egyptians, who have always em- 

loyed the waters of that river for the 
improvement of their lands, the Ganges 
in the Delta, for want of proper mas 
nagement, brings with its fertilizing 
qualities, near the fea at leaft, difeafe 
and death.” P. xiv. 

“ When the thought firft occurred 
of attempting to inveftigate the caufes 
of the winds, great doubts of fuccefs 
arofe in my mind, from the epparent 
number and varicty of them, even of 
thofe within the tropics, where the 
are moft regular; but as I proceeded, 
thefe difficulties gradually vanifhed ; 
for the tempeft, tuffoon or typhon, 
the hurricane, and the tornado, were 
foon difcovered to be mere diftinétions, 
without the fhadow of difference; and 
only the Englifh, the Greek, or, Per- 
fian, the Italian, or Spanifh name for 
a whirlwind. 

“ This point gained, my next in- 
quiry was into the nature of what are 
generally called the trade winds and 
the monfoons. 

* With the treatife of Dr. Halley 
before me, added to my own kEnow- 
ledge on thefe fubjects, | was furprifed 
to find the following defcription of the 
trade wind in Dr. Johnfon’s Dictionary: 
‘ Trade wind, the monfoon, the pe- 
‘ riodical wind between the tropics,’ 
And again, under the article Mon- 
foon: * Monfoons are fhifting trade 
¢ winds in the Eaft Indian ocean, which 
‘blow periodically; fome for half a 
‘year one way, others but for three 
‘months, and then fhift and blow for 
‘fix or three months directly con- 
‘ trary.’ 

“ On a reference to Bailey likewifey 
I found his explanation of the trade 
wind equally unfatisfactory ; he defines 
it ‘a wind which at certain times 
* blows regularly one way at fea, withe 
‘in the tropics ;’ which, he adds (pro- 
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bably by way of marking the origin of 
the term), is of great fervice to fhips 
in trading voyages. 

“ But the trade wind, as it has 
hitherto been called, blows altvays, 
not at certain times, from the caft to- 
ward the weft; and in all parts of the 
ocean within the tropics, where it 1s 
beyond the influence of the land, it is 
‘fubje& to very flight variations from 
that point. In the northern tropic, a 
few degrees beyond that fide of the 
‘equator, it‘variés only a point or two, 
more or lefs, to the nerthward; and 
fo likewife at the fame diftance to the 
‘fouth of the equator, it inclines occa- 
fionally rather more or lefs to the 
fouthward. But as thofe winds are 
equally ufeful both to trading fhips 
and men of war, they might, I think 
with more propriety, be cailed the per- 
ennial winds, being the only current 
of air which conftantly moves the fame 
way in any part of the world. In the 
following treatife, accordingly, J fhall 
beg leave to diftinguifh them by the 
name of the northern and fouthern 
perennial winds. 

“© The term monfoon is not derived, 
as is often fuppofed, from the name 


of a famous. mariner, but from the ° 


Perfian word Monfum, Seafon. There 
are two winds of this name, diftin- 
guifhed in India bythe 'N.E. and $.W. 
monfoons, which in fome refpects may 
be faid to change alternately every fix 
months, according to the fituation of 


the fin in the ecliptic.” P. xviii. 

“ The ancients, no doubt, clearly 
underftcod the nature of winds, but 
thofe laft mentioned muft of courfe 
have been perfectly unknown to them. 
The difeovery of fuch as prevailed at 
a diftance from land, was referved for 
the ne re enlightened ages of the fif- 
teenth and fixteenth centuries, when 
inariners, by the kelp of the compats, 
conld venture to extend their voyages 
beyond fight of land; and indeed when 
lights of various kinds, connected with 
this fubie&, fudden!y burft forth upon 
the world, and difpelicd the mifts of 
error, with which mankind had long 
been turrounded. 

“ Amongit the principal caufes which 
produced thete advantages in favour 
of modern times, may be confidercd 
the revival and confirmation, if not 
the difcovery, of the true planetary 
fyftem of Copernicus.” P. xx. 

& Whuilt contulting maps, when the 
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picture of them immediately firikes'the 
cye, no error or confufion can arife to 


‘thofe who are in any degree converfant 


in geography, from places being de. 
fcribed by different appellations; but 
the perfon who in reading fhould meet 
with a remark relating to the Red Sea, 
would in all probability not know the 
place alluded to, if mentioned by the 
name of the Arabian Gulf, as it is 
frequently called by different geogra. 
phers: neither would he clearly com. 
prehend that ‘that which is fometimes 
called the Arabian Sea, is at other 
times named the Indian Sea. Befides, 
both thefe are equivocal terms ; forthe 
former might velite either to the Gulf 
of Sind, or what is ufually called the 
Red Sea, as the latter might as well 
denote any other branch of the Indian 
Ocean. ‘ 
“In the map, therefore, I ‘have 
adopted the name of the Arabian Gulf, 
for the Red Sea; of the Gulf of Sind, 
for what is often called the Arabian 
Sea; and I have fubftituted the Gulf 
of Bengal, for what is ufually termed 
the Bay of Bengal. The fame defini- 
tion, perhaps, will nearly apply to all 
feas, gulfs, and bays, namely, that 
they are a part of the ocean, or fea, 
nearly furrounded by land, excepting 
where they immediately communicate 
with the ocean; but all of them ate 
eafily diftinguifhed by their different 
magnitudes, for there may be many 
gulfs in one fea, and many bays inohe 
gulf; as the Gulf of Finland, and the 
Gulf of Bothnia, in the Baltic Sea; and 
the Bay of Campeachy, and the Bay 
of Honduras, in the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Mediterranean and the Baltic are 
properly feas. The Cafpian and the 
Dead Seas, not having any apparent 
communication with the ocean, may, 
I think, be diftinguifhed by the patti- 
cular name of Inland Seas.” —P. xxv. 


~~ ae 


EXTRACTS. 


CAUSE OF LAND AND SEA BREEZES: 
ON THE FORMATION OF CLOUDS, 
&e. 

“ MR. Clare, in his Treatife on the 
Motion of Fluids, shows the canfe of 
thefe breezes by an eafy and familiar 
experiment. ‘ Take,’ he fays, ‘a large 
‘ dith, fill it‘with cold water, and into 
‘the middle of this put a water-plate 
‘ filled with warm water: the firft will 
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¢reprefent the ocean, the latter an 
‘ifland, rarefying the air above it. 
«Blow out a wax candle, and if the 
‘place be ftill, on applying it fugcef- 
‘fively to every fide, of the difh, the 
‘fuliginous particles of the fmoke, be- 
‘ing vifible and very light, will be fecn 
‘to move towards the difh, and rifling 
‘over it, point out the courle of the 
sair from feato land. 

“ ¢ Again, if the ambient water be 
‘ warmed, and the difh filled with cold 
‘ water, when the fimoking wick of the 
‘candle be held over the centre of the 
‘plate, the contrary will happen, and 
‘{how the courfe of the wind from 
‘ land to fea,’ 

“ During the continuance of the 
land and fea breezes.on the coats of 
Coromandel and Malabar, both in the 
N.E. and $.W. monfoons, the wind 


“ on thore feems, regularly to follow the 


courfe of the fun, and pailes very per- 
ceptibly round every point of the com- 
pais in twenty-four hours. 

“Thefe winds blow conftantly every 
year on the coaft of Coromandel to the 
atter end of January, and continue 
during February and to the beginning 
of March, fubject to very flight varia- 
tions; but as the fun approaches to- 
wards the vernal equinox, the winds 
again become variable for fome days, 
as they were about the autumnal cqui- 
nox, until his declination is upwards 
of 7 degrees N. when the S.W. mon- 
foon fets in, and often on the fouth 
part of the coaft, with confiderable 
violence. This change or reflux of air 
appears to be put in motion by the 
fame means as that which comes from 
the oppofite quarter; for as the fun’s 
altitude increafes daily in the northern 
hemifphere, the extenfive body of land 
in the N.E. part of Afia muft become 
much hotter than ihe ocean, and con- 
fequently a confiderable degree ot rare- 
faction will be produced over that part 
of the continent, whilft at the fame 
feafon an immenfe body of cold air will 
come both from the Indian Ocean and 
the continent of Africa, in the fouthern 
hemifphere, to rettore the equilibrium. 
The principal tra&s of land of dif- 
ferent temperatures on the two conti- 
nents, bearing very nearly N.E. and 
8.W. of each other, will therefore be- 
come alternately the two oppofite ex- 
treme points of rarefaction and con- 
denfation, and neceffarily, according 


to this theory, be the immediate caufes 
of the.N. E. and $.W. monfoons. / 

“ But to thofeé who have nat cons 
fidered the nature of the monfoons ia 
India, it may appear fomewhat incor- 
fiftent with this theory, that the N.F.. 
monfoon, which blows with great force 
in October and November on the Co- 
romandel coalt, is fearcely felt a few 
degrees to the weftward on the Mala- 
bar coaft, and fo vice verfa. ‘The $.W. 
monfoon, which blows with great 
ftrength on the Malabar coaft in April, 
May, June, and’ Jaly, is never felt 
with any degree of violence on that of 
Coromandel after its commencement, 
nor even then, excepting very far to 
the fouthward.. It is true, both coatts 
are in the northern hemifpherg, and 
might be fupposed fubject to the fame 
effucts from the fituation of the fun} 
and {y they certainly are in fome dé- 
gree, for the wind blows nearly in the 
fame direction on both fides the penin- 
fula; but on referring to the map, it 
will be found that the two coafts are 
feparated by a double range of moun. 
tains, running almoft N. and S.; thé 
one immediately bounding the coaft of 
Malabar, the other nearly in the mid- 
die of the peninfula, called the Ballagat, 
or country above the Paffes; both which 
ferve alternately as a,fcreen to either 
coaft during the different monfoons. 
Befides, they not only break the force 
of the wind, or current of air; but 
thefe mountains, beiirg lefs electrified 
than the clouds coming from the fea, 
attract them; and it is fuppofed, when 
nearly in contact, take away their 
electrical fire, and caufe them to pre- 
cipitate the water they contain. 

‘© It was not, originally, the imme- 
diate object of this work to account 
for the immenfe quantity of rain which 
conftantly falls every year in India, du- 
ring the different monfoons; nor fhall 
I endeavour to folve this difficulty 
without very great doubt of fuccefs; 
neverthelefs, as violent rains invariably 
accompany the change of the mon- 
foons, it feems neceffary to make the 
attempt, more efpecially as the two 
fubjects feem, cn all occafions to be 
intimately related, or rather infepara- 
bly connected, 

“ Clouds are generally believed to 
be formed by vapours raiied by folar or 
fubterraneons heat from moifture in 
the earth, or in greater quantities from 
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water itfelf, and when fo raifed they 
are kept fufpended in the middle re- 
gions of the atmofphere in the form 
of clouds, until by fome means not 
yet indifputably afcertained, the water 
is again precipitated to the earth in 
rdin. 

“ It may be neceflary to premife, 
that in treating of this fubject I fhall 
rage make ufe of the word vapour 
or that which arifes from water or 
any other fluid, and of the term exha- 
lation for that which comes from the 
land. 

“ By fome authors it is fuppofed, 
that both vapours and exhalations are 
fmall veficule detached, as before ob- 
ferved, from the earth or water by 
heat, and which muft be fpecifically 
lighter than the air, or they could not 
afcend. When they have pafied through 
the denfer medium near the earth, at- 
tracted by the dry air above them, 
they continue to afcend until they ar- 
rive at a cold region, where they be- 
come condenfed,and remain fufpended, 
as before obferved, in the form of 
clouds. In this ftate they continue 
floating, till by fome new agent they 
are converted into rain, hail, fnow, 
mift, &c. Others again, who equally 
admit that the clouds are formed by 
thefe veficulz, think that they coalefce 
in the upper regions of the atmofphere, 
forming into little maffes until they be- 
come too heavy to be any longer fuf- 
pended, and then defcend in rain. But 
this hypothefis cannot be well founded, 
for the vapours are perpetually afcend- 
ing into the upper regions of the at- 
mcfphere, which are always cold; and 
confequently, according to this theory, 
they would again be precipitated in 
rain as foon as they have arrived at a 
certain height, which would almoft 
conftantly produce regular fhowers. 
The fame objection applies to the fyf- 
tem of Dr. Derham, who accounts for 
rain by fuppofing the veficule to be 
full of air, which (he fays) becoming 
contracted in the colder regions, the 
watery fhell, thus thickened, becomes 
heavier than the air, and is precipitated 
in rain by its comparative weight. But 
Dr. Franklin, in his Obfervations on 
Electricity, feems to account moft ra- 
tionally for the formation of the clouds 
and precipitation of rain. ‘ The fun 
‘ fupplies (or feems to fupply),’ he fays, 
‘common fire to all vapours raifed 
* from the fea, or exhalations from the 





“land. Thofe vapours, which have 
“both common and electrical fire in 
* them, are better fupported than ‘hofe 
* which contain only common fire ; for 
* when vapours rife into the coldett re. 
‘gion above the earth, the cold will 
“not diminifh the eleétrical fire, if it 
‘doth the common. Hence clouds 
* formed by vapours raifed from frefh 
‘waters within land, from growing 
* vegetables, moift earth, &c. more 
‘ fpeedily and eafily depofit their wa- 
* ter, having but little ele¢trical fire to 
* repel and keep the particles feparate. 
* So that the greateft part of the water 
‘ raifed from the land is let fall on the 
‘land again; and winds blowing from 
‘ the land to the fea are dry, there be- 
‘ ing little ufe for rain on the fea; and 
‘to rob the land therefore of its moif- 
“ture, in order to rain on the fea, 
‘ would be contrary to the unerring 
‘ diftributions of Nature. 

“ ¢ But clouds formed by vapours 
‘ raifed from the fea, having both fires, 
‘and particularly a great quantity of 
‘the electrical, fupport their water 
‘ftrongly, raife it high, and being 
‘moved by winds, may bring it over 
‘the middle of the broadeft continent 
‘from the middle of the wideft ocean, 
‘ How thefe ocean clouds, fo ftrongly 
‘ fupporting their water, are made to 
‘depofit it on the land where it is 
* wanted, is next to be confidered. 

“ © If the ocean clouds are driven 
‘by winds againft mountains, thofe 
‘ mountains, being lefs electrified, at- 
* tract them, and on contact take away 
* their electrical fire (and being cold, 
‘their common fire alfo); hence the 
* particles clofe towards the mountains, 
‘and towards each other. If the air 
‘ was not much loaded, it would only 
‘ fall in dews on the mountain tops and 
* fides, form fprings, and defcend into 
‘the vales in rivulets, which united 
© make larger ftreams and rivers. But 
* being much loaded, the electrical'fire 
‘is at once taken from the cloud, and 
« on leaving it the particles coalefce for 
‘ want of that fire, and fall in heavy 
¢ fhowers. 

“ ¢ Whenaridge of mountains thus 
« dams the clouds, and draws the elee- 
‘ tric fire from the cloud firft approach- 
‘ing it, that which next follows, when 
‘ it comes near the firft cloud (now de- 
‘ prived of its fire), flafhes into it, and 
‘ begins to depofit its own water. 7 he 
‘firft cloud again flafhing into the 

¢ mountains, 
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«mountains, the third approaching 
«cloud, and all the fucceeding ones, 
«a@ in the fame manner as far back as 
they extend, which may be over many 
«hundred miles of country.’ 

“« It is evident from the geographical 
fituation of the peninfula of India, that 
the clouds which are conveyed over it 
in both monfoons, muft be faturated 
with moifture. In the N.E. monfoon 
the vapours will be raifed from the fea 
inthe Gulf of Bengal, and as they ap- 
proach the land on the coaft of Coro- 
mandel, the clouds, in the manner 
above defcribed, will be made to dif- 
charge their contents in great torrents 
of rain. So likewife in the S.W. mon- 
foon, the vapours will be raifed in the 
Gulf of Sind and the Indian Ocean, 
and they alfo in the fame manner will 
difcharge their contents on the Mala- 
bar coaft and amongft the Baillagat 
mountains. 

© But as an additional proof of the 
truth of this hypothefis, it may be ob- 
ferved, that the quantity of rain which 
falls in the principal part of South 
America, as well as in this part of In- 
dia, is conftantly in proportion to the 
height and extent of the mountains, to 
the length of time that the wind con- 
tinues to convey the clouds towards the 
jand, and to the extent of the fea or 
ocean whence the water is evaporated 
which forms thofe clouds. 

“ The principal features of both 
thefe countries bear a ftriking refem- 
blance to each other; thofe of the 
peninfula of India being in miniature 


almoft precifely the fame as thofe of. 


America in the fame parallel of lati- 
tude. The former is fituated between 
the Gulf of Bengal and the Gulf of 
Sind; the latter between the South 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. Both 
countries have a lofty ridge of moun- 
tains, which run through the centre of 
them from N. to S.; and both have 
large rivers, apparently in exaét pro- 
portion to the fize of their refpective 
mountains, which difcharge themfelves 
towards the E. into the fea.” P. 44. 


WHIRLWINDS——-ISLAND OF 
is BERMUDAS. 

“ © WHIRLWINDS,’ fays Dr. 
Franklin, in one of his letters on phi- 
lofophical fubjedts, ‘ are of two kinds; 
‘one from the air afcending, and the 


fother from the air defcending. A 


* fluid moving from all points horizon- 


, ‘tally towards a centre muft either 


*afcend or defcend; but air flowing 
* on or near the furface of land or wa- 
“ter, from all fides towards a centre, 
* mutt neceflarily at that centre afcend, 
*the land or water hindering its de~ 
‘feent. But if thefe concentring cur- 
‘rents be in the upper region of the 
* atmofphere, they may indeed defcend 
‘and caufe a whirlwind; and when 
‘this current has reached either the 
‘earth or water, it muft fpread, and 
* probably blow with great violence to 
* a contiderable diftance from the cen- 
‘tre. Of the two kinds of whirl- 
‘ winds, that which afcends is the moft 
‘common; but when the upper air 
‘ defcends, it is perhaps in a greater 
‘body, extending wider, as in thunder 
‘ gufts, and without much whirlwind.’ 
If then this opinion be well founded, 
a common gale of wind, of moderate 
extent and short duration, may be fup- 
pofed to proceed from the former; 
but when violent, of long continu- 
ance, and with lefs variation, from the 
latter. 

“ It would not, perhaps, be a mat- 
ter of great difficulty to afcertain the 
fituation of a fhip in a whirlwind, by 
obferving the ftrength and changes of 
the wind: if the changes are fudden 
and the wind violent, in all probability 
the {hip muft be near the centre or 
vortex of the whirlwind; whereas if 
the wind blows a great length of time 
from the fame point, and the changes 
are gradual, it may be reafonably fup- 
pofed the thip is near the extremity 
of it. 

“ Anotherextraordinary circumitance 
refpecting thefe hurricanes fhould like- 
wife be mentioned, as tending to a dif- 
covery of their caufes; that they moft 
frequently, it might perhaps with pro- 
priety be faid always, occur near large 
bodies of land, but are not known at 
fea within the tropics, at leaft in that 
part of the ocean remote from the con- 
tinent, or even at 2 confiderable dif- 
tance from extenfive iflands. Ut is a 
well-known fact, as the name itfelf 
implies, that the Pacific Ocean is ex- 
empt from tempefts. So likewife is the 
middie of the South Atlantic Ocean, 
particularly from the equator ‘p the la- 
titude of 16 dezrees 5. A violent gale 
of wind, for in‘tance, was never known 
at the I'ttle ifland af St. Helena, which 
lies at the dutgnce of nearly a thoufand 

miles 
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miles from the weft coaft of Africa, 
and ftill further from the eaftern coaft 
of America. The mean temperature 
of St. Helena is, [-believe, 72 degrees 
inftead of 79, which is the mean tems 
perature of places on the coutinent, in 
the fame parallels of [atitude; but the 
variations there throughout the year, 
both of the thermometer and barome- 
ter, are very trifling. Jt muft here be 
again remembered, that. the vapours 
yaifed from the occan have a larger 
portion oi both common and electrical 
fire, and are, therefore, more firmly 
fupported in the form of clouds than 
thofe which come from the land; that 
im thefe oceans an equal temperature 
almoft conftantly prevails, and that’all 
the circumambient air is filled with 
homogeneous vapours. » In every wide 
expaufe of ocean, therefore, unbroken 
by a continent or extenfive ifland, no 
fudden changes are likely to take place 
in the atmoiphere; but, on the con- 
trary, where the clouds, which are 
formed by exhalations from extenfive 
bodies of land, approach thofe which 
are derived from the ocean, violent 
and fuddén alterations muft neceflarily 
occur; fur, as it has been frequently 
before remarked, the land clouds will 
attrac& both common and electrical fire 
from thofe clouds which come from 
the ocean, until the equilibrium is re- 
ftored ; and during this operation fuch 
changes mutt neceflarily happen in the 
atmofphere, as will produce ftrong 
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currents of air, and in general whirl. 
winds. Wear every part of the conti. 
nent of Afia, in the Gulf of Bengal, 
on either coaft of Africa, near the iflang 
of Madagafear, and even in the vici, 
nity of the iflands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, where alfo there. are volca. 
noes, whirlwinds occafioned by fudden 
changes in the atmotphere will, at cer- 
tain feafons, frequently occur. But in 
the Pacific Ocean, and in the central 
parts of the North and South Atlantic, 
they will feldom happen. Ships ig 
crofiing the North <Atlantie fearcely 
ever meet with hard gales of wind be. 
fore they approach the Weftern Iflands, 
where likewife there are volcanoes, 
But in the iflands of Bermudas, which 
are fituated in the Northern Atlantic 
Ocean, about the latitude of 32 de. 
grees N. and at the dittance of fix hun. 
dred miles from the coait of America, 
hurricanes, I belteve, are almoft une 
known; but thunder and lightning, 
with temporary gufts of wind, or vioe 
lent fqualls, are very common. Were 
thefe iflands of leis extent, orhad they 
been placed within the tropic, it is 
probable they would have been as ex- 
empt, even trom tempefts, as St. Hee 
Jena, or the iflands in the Pacifie 
Ocean; but fituated in the temperate 
zone, and not very remote from Ame- 
rica, they are fubjeX occationally te 
fudden and violent guits from the N.W. 
which probably originate on that con- 
tinent. The Bermudas*, however, en- 


J°Y 


* It isto be regretted that invalids in Europe, efpecially thofe afflicted with 
pulmonary complaints, do not prefer a voyage to the iflands of Bermudas, to 
vifiting either the fouth of France or Lifbon; for the mild regular climate of 
thefe iflands is infinitely preferable to that of any place on the continent, and 
even to the ifland of Madeira, which is pear the coait of Africa; befides, 
the voyage to Bermudas, added to the purity of the air, together with the 
abundance and quality of the fruits and vegetables, would probably reftore 
all thofe to health, who are to be recovered cither by good air or wholefome 
food. 

«© But the reputation of thefe iflands has fuffered from the report of the early 
navigators, who formerly vifited them in fall vefiels, and who were perhaps 
terrified by the occafional ftorms of thunder and lightning, and ftill more by the 
rocks and fhoals with which they are faid to be furrounded. The report of one 
or two timid or wonder-working travellers, at that early period, was probably 
fufficient to juftify the character given of thefe iflands by our immortal Shake 
fpeare, who makes Ariel, in the Tempett, tell Profpero, 

¢ Safely in harbour 
‘Is the King’s fhip; in the deep nook, where once 
¢ Thou call’dft me up at midnight to fetch dew 
‘From the ftill vex’d Bermoothes.’ 

“ Mr. Malone, ina note on this paflage, fays, Thus the iflands now known 
by the name of Bermudas, were frequently, though not always, called in our 
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joy a delightful -climate, not unlike 
the fineft weather of an European 
fpring, or the early part of fum- 
mer, whence, probably, they derive 
their name of the Summer Iflands.”— 
P. 65. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
APPLICABLE TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


“ THE tables in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, thofe of Bifhop Watfon, 
Dr. Robertfon, and Major Hayman 
Rooke, all tend to prove, that the 
rainy feafon of thefe iflands commences 
in June, and continues for the two or 
three fubfequent months; and that the 
greateft quantity of rain falls almoft 
invariably in the month of July. ‘This 
is the fact: let us confider what ufe 
may be derived from it by the farmer. 

“ In the neighbourhood of London, 
from the great command of manure 
and the goodnefs of the roads, the 
farmer is able to bring forwardhis grafs, 
and to mow it fometimes at the be- 
ginning of June, and always by the end 
of the mouth: thus he completely fi- 
nifhes his hay harveft before the fum- 
mer folftice; the folftitial rains there- 
fore which follow, but feldom com- 
mence before this time, are extremely 
beneficial to him: they bring forward 
the aftermath, they fwell the corn and 
increafe the length of the ftraw; and 
having finifhed one harveft, the farmer 
is completely prepared for the other. 
But it is only within a very few years 
that agriculture was in fuch an improv- 
ed ftate, even near the capital, as to ad- 


mit of an early hay harveft; and I am 
forry to fay, that nine years in ten 
at leaft, in the highly gifted county of 
Glamorgan, even at the prefent day, 
the hay is regularly fpoiled in making. 
But let not this ccumftance be con- 
fidered as reflefting upon the farmers 
of that country, who are far from de- 
ficient either in induftry or a compe- 
tent knowledge of their bufinefs. Their 
country, pofleiling every poffible na- 
tural advantage, has not, until lately, 
had any good turnpike roads; manure 
was to be had only in fmall quantities; 
the little there was, it became difficult 
and expenfive te put on the land, and 
confequent’y they could not bring for- 
ward their grafs to be cut before the 
niddle of July. The rains, therefore, 
fo beneficial to the London farmer, 
were hurtful to them; but as it hap- 
pened almof every year, they patient- 
ly fubmitted to what they confidered 
irremediable ; for, being fituated near 
the fea, they fuppofed it the natural 
confequence of their climate and foil. 
“ But turnpike roads being now 
made throughout the country, and 
fafe, expeditious, and cheap convey- 
ances being opened, by means of the 
canals, from the interior of the country 
to the fea, and labourers of every de- 
fcription reforting in great numbers to 
the hills, where they are employed to 
work the mines of iron, lime, and coal, 
the produce of the country will in 
future be confumed on the fpot, and 
neceflarily increafe the quantity of ma- 
nure. In the courfe of a few years 
then, the va'lies at leaft will come inte 


author’s time. Hackluyt, in his Voyages, 1598, calls ‘ the fea about the Ber- 


*mudas a hellifh place for thunder, lightning, and ftorms.’ 


So likewife the 


continuator of Stowe’s Annals, 1615, defcribimg the arrival of the Englith at 
thefe iflands in 1609: ‘ Sir George Somers fitting at the fterne, feeing the fhip 
* defperate of relief, looking every minute when it would finke, he efpied land, 
* which according to his and Captain Newport’s opinion thou’d be that dreadful 
* coaft of the Bermodes, which iflands weve of all nations, faid and fuppoted to 
‘be inchanted, and inhabited with witches and devils; which grew by reafon of 
‘accuftomed monftrous thunder, ftorme, and (empeft, necre unto thote iflande y 
‘alfo for that the whole coaft is fo woncerous dangerous of rockes, that few can 
‘approach them but with unfpeakable hazard of thipwreck.’ 

“ The learned editor in this inftance proves, that his inimitable author was 
correét, as far as the information of his day went, in making Ariel fpeak in the 
manner he does of thefe iflands; but more modern and authentic accounts, 
amongtt which is that of the Jearncd Kiulop Berkley, to whom Pope attributes 
every virtue under heaven, juftifies :ifo, I flatter myfelf, what has been faid cf 
“them in this work. If the modern accounts are mot deferving of credit, fome 
unhappy invalid may, perhaps, be tempted to icek benefit from a voyage to the 
Summer Iflands, in which fome authors fay perpetual tprivg prevails, and where 
alfo the inhabitants ave ftrangers to moft of our difeafes.” 
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miles from the weft coat of Africa, 
and {till further from the eaftern coaft 
of America. The mean temperature 
of St. Helena is, I-believe, 72 degrees 
imftead of 79, which is the mean tem- 
perature of places on the continent, in 
the fame parallels of fatitude; but the 
variations there throughout the year, 
both of the thermometer and barome- 
ter, are very trifling. Jt muft here be 
again remembered, that. the vapours 
vaifed from the ocean have a larger 
portion o: both common and electrical 
fire, and are, therefore, more firmly 
fupported in the form of clouds than 
thofe which come from the land; that 
im thefe oceans an equal temperature 
almoft conftantly prevails, and that’ all 
the circumambient air is filled with 
homogeneous vapours. . In every wide 
expanfe of ocean, therefore, unbroken 
by a continent or extenfive ifland, no 
fudden changes are likely to take place 
im the atmoiphere; but, on the con- 
trary, where the clouds, which are 
formed by exhalations from extenfive 
bodies of land, approach thofe which 
are derived from the ocean, violent 
and fuddtn alterations muft neceflarily 
occur; fur, as it has been frequenily 
before remarked, the land clouds will 
attract both common and electrical fire 
from thoie clouds which come from 
the ocean, until the equilibrium is re- 
ftored ; and during this operation fuch 
changes muft neceilarily happen in the 
atmofphere, as will produce ftrong 


currents of air, and in general whirl. 
winds. Near every part of the conti. 
nent of Afia, in the Gulf of Bengal, 
on cither coaft of Africa, near the ifland 
of Madagafear, and even in the vic. 
nity of the iflands. of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, where alfo there are volca. 
noes, whirlwinds occafioned by fudden 
changes in the atmotphere will, at cer- 
tain feafons, frequently occur. But in 
the Pacific Ocean, and in the central 
parts of the North and Seuth Atlantic, 
they will feldom happen. Ships ia 
crofiing the North Atlantie fearcely 
ever meet with hard gales of wind be. 
fore they approach the Weftern Iflands, 
where likewife there are volcanoes, 
But in the iflands of Bermudas, which 
are fituated in the Northern Atlantic 
Ocean, about the latitude of 32 de. 
grees N. and at the dittance of fix hun. 
dred miles from the coatt of America, 
hurricanes, I belteve, are almoft une 
kuown; but thunder and. lightning, 
with temporary gufts of wind, or vioe 
lent fqualls, are very common, Were 
thefe iflands of leisextent, or had they 
been placed within the tropic, it is 
probable they would have been as ex- 
empt, even trom tempefts, as St. Hee 
lena, or the iflands in the Pacifie 
Ocean; but fituated in the temperate 
zone, and not very remote from Ame- 
rica, they are fubject oecafionally te 
fudden and violent guits from the N.W. 
which probably originate on that con- 
tinent. The Bermudas*, however, en- 


joy 









* « It isto be regretted that invalids in Europe, efpecially thofe afficted with 


pulmonary complaints, do not prefer a voyage to the iflands of Bermudas, to 
vifiting either the fouth of France or Lifbon; for the mild regular climate of 
thefe iflands is infinitely preferable to that of any place on the continent, and 
even to the ifland of Madeira, which is rear the coait of Afcica; befides, 
the voyage to Bermudas, added to the purity of the air, together with the 
abundance and quality of the fruits and vegetables, would probably reftore 
all thofe to health, who are to be recovered cither by good air or wholefome 
food. 

“ But the reputation of thefe iflands has fuffered from the report of the early 
navigators, who formerly vifited them in fimall vefiels, and who were perhaps 
terrified by the occafional ftorms of thunder and lightning, and {till more by the 
rocks and fhoals with which they are faid to be furrounded. The report of one 
or two timid or wonder-working travellers, at that early period, was probably 
fufficient to juftify the character given of thefe iflands by our immortal Shake 
fpeare, who makes Ariel, in the Tempett, tell Profpero, 

¢ Sately in harbour 
‘Is the King’s fhip; in the deep nook, where once 
¢ Thou call’dft me up at midnight to fetch dew 
‘From the ttill vex’d Bermoothes.’ 

“ Mr. Malone, in a note on this paflage, fays, Thus the iMands now known 
by the name of Bermudas, were frequently, though not always, called m our 
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joy a delightful climate, not unlike 
‘the fineft weather of an European 
fpring, or the eafly part of fum- 

mer, whence, probably, they derive 
their name of the Summer Iflands.”— 
P. 65. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
APPLICABLE TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


“ THE tables in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, thofe of Bifhop Watfon, 
Dr. Robertfon, and Major Hayman 
Rooke, all tend to prove, that the 
rainy {eafon of thefe iflands commences 
in June, and continues for the two or 
three fubfequent months ; and that the 
greateft quantity of rain falls almoft 
invariably in the month of July. ‘This 
is the fact: let us confider what ufe 
may be derived from it by the farmer. 

“ In the neighbourhood of London, 
from the great command of manure 
and the goodnefs of the roads, the 
farmer is able to bring forwardhis grafs, 
and to mow it fometimes at the be- 
ginning of June, and always by the end 
of the mouth: thus he completely fi- 
nithes his hay harveft before the fum- 
mer folftice; the folftitial rains there- 
fore which follow, but feldom com- 
mence before this time, are extremely 
beneficial to him: they bring forward 
the aftermath, they fwell the corn and 
increafe the length of the ftraw; and 
having finifhed one harveft, the farmer 
is completely prepared for the other. 
But it is only within a very few years 
that agriculture was in fuch an improv- 
ed ftate, even near the capital, as to ad- 


author’s time. 


*mudas a hellifh place for thunder, lightning, 


continuator of Stowe’s Annals, 


1615, detcribmg the 
thefe ilands in 1609: ‘ Sir George Somers fitting at the fterne, feein 
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mit of an early hay harveft; and I am 
forry to fay, that nine years in ten 
at leaft, in the highly gifted county of 
Glamorgan, even at the prefent day, 
the hay is regularly fpoiled in making. 
But let net this cucumftance be cen- 
fidered as refle€ting upon the farmers 
of that country, who are far from de- 
ficient either in induftry or a compe- 
tent knowledge of their bufinefs. Their 
country, poi! reling every poffible na 
tural advantage, has not, until lately, 
had any good turnpike roads; manure 
was to be had only in fmall quantities; 
the little there was, it became difficult 
and expenfive te put on the land, and 
confequent'y they could not bring fer- 
ward their grafs to be cut before the 
middle of July. The rains, therefore, 
fo beneficial to the London farmer, 
were hurtful to them; but as it hap- 
pened almof every year, they patient- 
ly fubmitted to what they contfidered 
irremediable ; for, being fituated near 
the tea, they fuppofed it the natural 
corfequence of their climate and foil. 
* But turnpike roads being now 
made throughout the cow itry, and 
fafe, expeditious, and cheap convey- 
ances being op ened, by means of the 
canals, fro m the interior of the country 
to the fea, and labourers of every de- 
{fcription reforting in great numbers to 
the hills, where they are employed to 
work the mines of irgn, lime, and coal, 
the produce of the country will in 
future be confumed on the fpot, and 
neceflarily increafe the quantity of ma- 
nure. In the courfe of a few years 
then, the vailies at leait will come inte 


Hackluyt, in his Voyages, 1598, calls * the fea about the Ber- 


and ftorms.’ So likewife the 
arrival of the Englith at 


g the thip 


* defperate of relief, looking every minute w hen it would finke, he oped land, 
which according to his and Captain Newport’s opinion thou’d be that dreadful 
* coaft of the Bermodes, which iflands were of all nations, faid and fuppoted to 
* be inchanted, and inhabited with witches and devils; 


; which grew by reaion of 
*accuftomed monftrous thunder , and tempelt, neere unto thore iflands y 


‘ alfo for that the whole coaft is fo w on cerous dangerous of rockes, that few can 
‘approach them but with unfpeakable hazard of ihipwreck.’ 

* The learned editor in this inftanc proves 
correct, as far as the information of hi is day went, iv making Ariel fpeak in the 
manner he does of thefe iflands; but more modern and aut! accounts, 
amongtt which is that of the learned Luhop Berkley, to whom Pope attributes 
every virtue under heaven, juttifies clfo, | flatter myfelf, what has been faid ef 
them in this work. If the modern accounts are mot def rving of credit, 
unhappy invalid may, perhaps, be tempted to ieek bevetit from a voyage to the 
Summer Iflands, in w hich fome authors ay perpetual t privy prevails, and wire 
alfo the inhabitants ave ftrangers to mot! of our difeal’ 
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a high ftate of cultivation, and both the 
hay and corn harveft in Glamorgan- 
fhire will be as early and productive as 
thofe of any other county of Great 
Britain. The experienced farmer would 
not thank me for any remarks on the 
great advantages to be derived from 
having fodder of a fuperior quality for 
his horfes, cattle, and fheep. 

* As the folftitial rains are always 
accompanied with wefterly and fouth- 
wefterly winds, the mariner will readi- 
ly comprehend that this feafon is un- 
favourable for fhips outward bound to 
the Weft Indies and America, and 
confeguently the reverfe for thofe 
which are homeward bound from thofe 
countries. 

“ It is ufual for Englifh travellers to 
fix the middle of July for their fammer 
excurfions, but they muft conitantly 
expect to be interrupted with heavy 
fhowersof rain. ‘To one clafs of them 
however this circumftance may be con- 
fidered as an advantage: it has lately 
been the fafhion to vifit Wales, and 
amidft its wild romantic fcenery, the 
waterfalls are in the height of their 
beauty at this feafon. 

“The next meteorological general 
fact worthy of obfervation is, that fre- 
quent violent gales cf wind happen 
foon after the autumnal equinox. With- 
out dwelling much on the advantages 
of thefe high winds, which are known 
to ftrip the trees of their leaves, and 
are faid to contribute greatly, by the 
agitation of them, to the fall of the fap, 
I fhali beg leave to obferve, that the 
little fummer of St. Martin, which 
follows thefe gales, anc :s probably the 
effect of them, continues trom the be- 
ginning to the 22d of November. This 
interval of clear weather is particularly 
ufcful to the farmer and the gardener; 
to the former in plonghing and fowing 
winter and tiummer fallows, to the lat- 
ter in pruning and crefing his trees 
after the fall of the leaf, and when the 
return of the fap is completed. 

“ As to the winter, it is well known 
that little is to be done in the country 
at this time, except the carrying of 
manure; but it is important both ta 
the farmer and gardener to remember, 
that the hard weather feldom begins 
before Chriftmas, and in very fevere 
winters a hard froft is generally pre- 
ceded or accompanied, in the early 
part of it, by a heavy fali of fhow. 
Thus fecured, the wheat and herbage 
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of every kind is fafe from external cold; 
for fnow being a non-conduétor of 
heat, the internal warmth of the earth, 
which at all feafons is equal at leaft to 
forty-eight degrees of Fahrenheit’ sther- 
mometer, rifes, and is retained near 
the furface ; and when the thaw takes 
place, vegetation, having been pre- 
ferved under this exceHent covering of 
the theet of fnow, is found to be ina 
very advanced and improved fate. 

“ ‘The mariner at this inclement fea. 
fon will feldom go to fea if he can avoid 
it; but voyages tothe Weft Indies may 
be undertaken in the winter, provided 
there is a good outfet from the Channel 
by the help of eafterly or north-eafterly 
winds. As the fpring approaches, the 
eafterly winds commence: the March 
winds and April fhowers, fays the 
honeft countryman, bring forth May 
flowers; and it is fuppofed, that the mo- 
tion of the trees at the vernal equinox 
contributes to raife the fap and deve- 
lope nature, which feems to have been 
in a ftate of torpor or neceilary repofe 
during the winter. The prudent far- 
mer avails himfelf of thefe winds alfo 
to fow his oats, barley, peas, beans, 
potatoes, &c. ‘The drying quality of — 
thefe winds, on which I have already 
pretty fully expatiated, takes from the 
earth what would otherwife be a fu- 
perabundant degree of moifture on the 
furface of it. 

“ At this feafon, likewife, the Bri- 
tifh mariner becomes particularly ac- 
tive. He may undertake his voyages 
to all countries fituated to the fouth- 
ward of thefe iflands; and if bound to 
the Eaft Indies in particular, he may 
perform the voyage almoft to a certain- 
ty in lefs than four months. The N.E. 
winds being-favourable for fhips out- 
ward bound, they are of courfe adverfe 
to thofe that are homeward bound; 
therefore it would be prudent to poft- 
pone, if poffible, entrance into the 
Channel to the end of May, or the be- 
ginning of June. 

“In fhort, the fpring is the moft 
favourable feafon for outward bound 
fhips, and the fummer for thofe re- 
turning home. In the autumn the 
winds generally incline to the W. but 
rather towards the N, than the $.; 
and in winter they are often from the 
N. E. but the heavier gales of wind al- 
moft always come from the N. W. 

“ After having pointed out to the 
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the traveller, the winds which prevail 
at different feafons of the year, and 
which, in examining feveral meteoro- 
Jogical regifters kept in Great Britain 
for upwards of fifty years, I have found 
to be almoft as periodical as thofe in the 
tropics, I fhall proceed to a farther ap- 
plication of this hypothefis to domeftic 
urpofes. 

“ It appears that in thefe iflands the 
W. and S. W. winds prevail three 
fourths of the year, and E. and N. E. 
only one fourth. In all parts of Great 
Britain the S. W. is efteemed the moit 
rainy point of the compafs. 

“ Jn building houfes, granaries, or 
ftorehoufes of any kind, therefore, in 
all parts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
great care fhould be taken not to place 
buildings to the E. or N. E. of any lake 
or ftanding pool of water, but particu- 
larly of marfhes or fens; and where a 
choice is permitted, it would perhaps 
be prudent to erect our habitations to 
the W. and S. W. of every river and 
canal; for, if fituated to the eaftward of 
them, according to this hypothefis, the 
wind will blow upon the buildings 
three fourths of the year, bringing with 
it the additional moifture of the river 
or canal, and confequently will render 
it damp and unwholefome ; whereas if 
placed weftward of thefe fources of 
moifture, the air from the eaftward, 
which is rather too dry, in pafling over 
large bodies of water, will abforb a cer- 
tain quantity of the moifture in folution 
in the atmofphere, and the dampnefs 
of it of courfe will be by thefe means 
in fome degree diminifhed : but at all 
events, as the wind blows from the 
eaftward three months of the year only, 
a houfe thus fituated will be lefs damp 
than one placed to the weftward, ex- 
actly in proportion to the difference of 
time each different wind blows, that 
18, as three to nine; and for this reafon 
every perfon fhould recollect that the 
W. and S. W. fides of a houfe are al- 
ways the moft damp. 

“It feems needlefs to expatiate on 
the neceffity of applying thefe obferva- 
tions in particular to fituations near 
marfhes or fens. ‘The fatal confequences 
of the exhalations from thefe places 
are very well. known, and therefore I 
thall content myfelf with having point- 
ed out to thofe, who are unavoidably 
obliged to live near them, the moft 
effectual means of partly avoiding their 
effets. If any perfons can for a m0« 
Vou, V~—No, XLIX, 
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ment entertain a doubt of their baneful 
influence, I muft beg leave to refer 
them to the firft book of the claffical 
and elegant poem on health by the 
learned and ingenious Dr. Armftrong, 
whofe falutary advice I fhall not at- 
tempt to difguife in the tame language 
of profe ; nor would I wifh, by a par- 
tial quotation, to deprive the reader 
of the pleafure of gratifying himfelf by 
a general reference to the original. 

“ Although our atmofphere in par- 
ticular places is impregnated with noxi- 
ous vapours, fortunately for the inha- 
bitants of thefe iflands they are not 
fubject to the baneful influence of poi- 
fonous winds; nor can they fcarcely 
confider themfelves exppfed to the ra- 
vages of hurricanes. The tempetts, 
which fometimes are known in our 
temperate climate, can fcarcely be 
deemed more than ftorms, efpecially 
when compared with thofe in the tro- 
pic.” P. 145. 





LXX. A PraGical Effay on the Art 
of recovering fufpended Animation ; 
together with a Review of the moft 
effeStual Means to be adopted in 
Cafes of imminent Danger. Tranf- 
lated from the German of Curts- 
TIAN Aucustus Struve, M.D, 
&c. 12ma, pp, 210. 33.6d. Murray 
and Highley. 
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EXTRACTS. 


OBSERVATIONS ON HUMANE 
INSTITUTIONS. 


« THERE is no branch of medicine, 
of which its profeffors have greater 
reafon to be proud, than the ari of re- 
ftoring to life perfons apparently dead ; 
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an art with which our predeceffors in 
medical fcience, for want of anatomical 
knowledge, were not fufficiently ac- 
quainted; but which, in the prefent 
age, is progreffively advancing towards 
perfection. No ftronger argument can 
be oppofed to the fophiftical affertions 
of Temple*, Rouffeau, and fubfequent 
writers, than the. modern hiftory of 
refufcitation. Indeed, no {cientific re- 
fearches have greater claims to public 
gratitude, and none deferve to be held 
in greater eftimation, than thofe which 
relate to the recovery of perfons appa- 
rently dead; from whatever caufe this 
fufpenfion of vital powers may have 
taken place. 

“ The ancients, who duly acknow- 
ledged the great merit of their phyfi- 
cians, revered them, according to the 
ideas peculiar to their age, as demi- 
gods. Such were their Heracles, Af- 
clepiades, Empedocles, who enjoyed di- 
vine honours, and owed much of their 
celebrity to the fuccefsful reftoration 
of thofe who were apparently confign- 
ed to the grave. When we examine 
the pages of the hiftory of medicine, 
we find among the ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, many accounts 
of fuccefsful attempts at refufcitation, 
and of the refpeétful attention beftow- 
ed on the prefervation of human life ; 
but there are no records of public in- 
ftitutions for that benevolent purpofe. 

“In the middle ages, when medi- 
cine, as well as all the other fciences, 
were totally neglected, this important 
object was likewife entirely abandoned. 

“ In the feventeenth century, how- 
ever, the attention of the public was 
again. directed to this philanthropic 
aim, and there appeared feveral works 
on the fubjec&t. Among thefe are the 
productions of Kirchmayer+, and a 
few others, that difplay the character 
of the age in which they were written, 
namely, a ftrong defire of perpetuating 
fuperitition, and recording marvellous 


events. Yet, notwithftanding many 
ufeful hints contained in thefe works, 
they neither excited general attention, 
nor engaged the notice of the rulers of 
the country. 

“ The prefent century claims the 
merit of having more fully difcuffed the 
fubject ; a circumftance which, though 
it cannot be confidered as a confe. 
quence of the more refined moral feel. 
ings for the value of human life (for 
the contrary is too ftrongly proved by 
fanguinary wars), may, neverthelefs, be 
afcribed to the great improvement 
which has been made of late years in 
the art of healing. 

“ Induced by the exantple of her 
{cientific neighbours, the attention of 
Germany was called to the important 
object of applying medicine to the im- 
provement of the refufcitative art. For, 
though fome German writers had pubs 
lithed their fentiments on this fubjea, 
yet they only produced a flight im- 
preffion upon the minds of their coun- 
trymen. Nor did the famous ftory of 
the goldimith’s wife at Drefdent 
ftrike them with awe. Winflow and 
Brubier, indeed, had previoufly writ 
ten on this fubje& in France; but 
many years elapfed before their publi- 
cations were tranflated and read in 
Germany. They, however, produced 
feveral German pamphlets on the 
treatment of the apparently dead, fome 
of which are not deftitute of merit §. 

“ At length, Profeffor Hufeland ex- 
cited the attention of the public, by 
his excellent work * On the Uncer- 
‘ tainty of the Symptoms of Death, and 
‘on the only infallible Means of pre- 
‘ venting Perfons from being configned 
‘to an untimely Grave,’ printed at 
Weimar, in the year 1791. ’ 

“ As the uncertainty of relying upon 
the figns of apparent death was thus 
more generally acknowledged, inftitn- 
tions were progreflively effected for the 
recovery of drowned perfons, or others 


* « Les Guvres melées du Chevalier Temple, t.i. pp. 246. Utrecht, 1693.” 
+ “ Differtatio de Hom. apparent. Mort. Wittemb. 1651.—Henr. Kornmann, de 


Mortis Miraculis.”’ 


{ “ Nachricht von der aus ihrem Grabe awieder auferfiandenen Goldfchmieds 
Frau in Drefden ; nebft Errinnerung von der unerkannten Siinde, die Leute %t bes 
graben, ehe fie noch geflarhen s—or, An Account of the Goldfmith’s Wife at 
Drefden, who rofe alive from her Grave; together with an Expofition of the 
fecret Crime of burying People previous to their Death, by M. Paul Chrift, 


Hilfcher, Drefden, 1773.’ 


§ “ Das groffe Unglick einer xu fruben Beerdigung.—On the great Misfortune 


- . , . . ~ , 
of premature Interment, by C. F. Struve, Phyfician at Neuftadt, 1785.’ 
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whofe lives were endangered by fimilar 
accidents. 

« Inthe year 1767, a fociety for the 

recovery of drowned perfons was efta- 
blifhed at Amfterdam: they publifhed 
rules for proceeding in fuch cafes, and 
offered premiums to thofe who were 
fuccefsful in the application of thefe 
rules. One of their moft active mem- 
bers, John Abraham Willink, procured 
a tranflation of the hiftory and tranf- 
actions of this fociety, in the German 
language. On the very day of its 
foundation, the fociety had the fatif- 
faction to fee the firft perfon on whom 
their method was tried, refcued from 
aquatic fuffocation; and, in the fame 
year, two other cafes, equally fucce?= 
ful, occurred at Amfterdam. 

“In moft of the Dutch towns, fi- 
milar philanthropic inftitutions were 
formed. Indeed it appears from a lift 
publithed in Holland, that by means 
of thefe eftablifhments the following 
number of perfons, who muft other- 
wife have perifhed, were reftored to 
their friends and fociety : 

Inthe year 1767 3 perfons 
1768 24 do. 
1769 44 do. 
1770 35 do. 
1771 34 do. 
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34 perfons 
35 do. 
41 do. 
37 do. 


In the year 1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 





Total 287 perfons. 

“ The premiums were accordingly 
paid; but befides thefe, many were 
recovered for whofe prefervation no 
premiuins had been offered: among 
thofe were three from a ftate of fuffo- 
cation, and one from ftrangulation, re 
flored to life by the fame procefs as is 
adopted with thofe who are drowned. 
According to later regifters of this fo- 
ciety, from its foundation to the year 
1793, during twenty-five years, 990 
perfons have, by its patriotic exertions, 
been reftored to the community. 

“ There likewife were publifhed at 
Venice, in the year 1768, Directions 
for the Refufcitation of the Drowned, 
and premiums promifed to thofe who 
applied them with fuccefs. Similar in- 
ftitutions were eftablifhed in feveral 
other parts of Italy, efpecially at Milan, 
and throughout Lombardy: while the 
tranfactions of the Dutch fociety were 
tranflated into the Ruffian language, 
by the Imperial Academy at Peteri- 
burg.” P. Ye 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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gto. 31.38. Debrett. 

Melancholy ; as it proceeds from the 
Difpofition and Habit, the Paffion 
of Love, and the Influence of Reli- 
gion. Drawn chiefly from the cele- 
brated Work, entitled, “ Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy ;”’ and in 
which the Kinds, Caufes, Confe- 
quences, and Cures of this Englith 
Malady 

“ ——are traced from within 
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age, Porterage, &c. &c. r8mo. 6d. 
Clement, Chapple. 


Letters of Lady Rachel Ruffel. New 


Edition. With Plates. 


8vo. 10s.6d. 
Large Paper 13s. 


Mawman. 


The ftatiftical Obferver’s Pocket Com- 


panion ; being a fyftematical Set of 
Queries, calculated to affift Travel- 
lers, and all inquifitive Men at large 
in their Refearches about the State 
of Nations. Tranflated from the 
French of Jutia DutcueEss oF 
GiovaneE, born Baronefs of Mu- 
derfbach, Lady of the Starry Crofs, 
honorary Member of the Royal 
Academies of Berlin and Stockholm, 
and of the Humane Society, Lon- 
don. 18mo. In a Cafe 3s. 6d. Mo- 
rocco 6s. Béné, Booker. 


An Account, fhowing in numerical 
Order the Tickets entitled to Bene- 
fits in the Lottery for s500,o00/. 
Anno 1800 (drawn in March laft); 

Elements of civil Knowledge. By with the Benefits to which the faid 
Henry REDHEAD YorKE, Efq. 8vo. Tickets are entitled. 10s. 6d. Wood- 
9s. (See p. 375-) Dorchefter, printed —_ fall, 
for the Author. Aphorifms for Youth; with Obferva- 

Part of a Letter to a Noble Earl; con- tions and Reflections religious and 
taining a very fhort Comment on «moral, critical and chara¢teriftical ; 
the Dottrines and Faéts of Sir Rich- fome original, but chiefly felected. 
ard Mufgrave’s Quarto, and vindi- 1amo. 58 Lackington. 
dicating the Yeomanry and Catholics 
of the City of Cork. By THomas 
‘TOWNSHEND, Efq. Barrifter at Law, 
and a Member of the Irifh Parlia- 
ment. 8vo. 18.6d. Booker. 

Canterbury Tales. By Harriotr 
Lez. Vol.1V. 8vo. 8s. Rodinfons. 

Letters, addreffed to a young Man, on 
his firft Entrance into Life, and 
adapted to the peculiar Circum- 
ftances of the prefent Times. By 
Mrs. WEsT. 3 vols. r2mo. 16s.6d. 
Longman and Rees. Concealment; or, the Cafcade of Llant- 

The Encyclopedia of Wit; or,Loun- = warryn: a Tale. 2 vols. ramo. 
ger’s Library: being a complete and 8s. Lane. 
comprehenfive Collection of Pieces 
of Wit, fuperior to the vulgar and 
hacknied Jokes of Joe Miller; and 
divefted of the Indecencies which 
have difgraced former Collections. 
8vo. 63. Phillips. 

Hierogamy ; or, an Apology for the 
Marriage of Roman Catholic Priefts, 
without a Difpenfation. In a Letter 
tothe Rev. J. A. from the Rev. Joun 
AnTHONY GREGG. 8vo. 15. 6d.— 
Hatchard, Chapman. 

Clement’s Epitomifed Taxes, includ- 
ing Stamps of every Detcription, 


Fares of Hackney Coaches, Wharf- 


Its inmoft centre to its outmoft fkin.” 
1mo. 58. 6d. and 8vo. 8s. Vernor 
and Hood, Sewell. 


NOVELS. AND ROMANCES. 


Atala; or, the Hiftory of two Lovers, 
Savages of the Defert in North 
America. Tranflated from the 
French of Francis AuGustus 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 12M0. 33. 6d. 
Ridgway. 

The Dream; or, Noble Cambrians: 2 
Novel. By Rosert Evans, A.M. 
2vols. ramo. 8s. Lane. 


PHILOSOPHY—MAGIC. 


A Difcuifion of the Doétrine of philo- 
fophical Neceflity, in a Dialogue 
between Jofeph, Samuel, and Jacob. 
8vo. 13. 6d. Symonds. 

Obfervations on Man; his Frame, his 
Duty, and his Expectations. By 
Davin HartLey, M.D. Towhich 
are added, illuftrative Notes, from 
the German of Piftorius. New Edi- 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo. rl.xs. FYobnfon. 

The Magus; or, Celeftial Intelligen- 
cer; forming 4 complete Syftem of 

occult 
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occult Philofophy and Magic. In 
three Books. Exhibiting the Sciences 
of natural Magic, Alchymy, or 
hermetic Philofoptty; alfo the Na- 
ture, Creation, and Fall of Man; 
the conftellatory Practice of talif- 
manic Magic ; Magnetifm, and caba- 
liftical or ceremonial Magic; ex- 
plaining the Myfteries of the Cabala ; 
the Times, Bonds, Offices, and Con- 
juration of Spirits, &c. To which 
is added, Biographia Antiqua; or, 
Lives of the moft eminent Philofo- 
phers, Magi, &c. By Francis Bar- 
RETT, F.R.C. Student in Chemiftry 
and occult Philofophy, the Cabala, 
&c. gto. With Engravings (fome in 
Colours). rl. 7s. Lackington and Co. 
Philofophical Tranfactions of the Royal 
Society of London, for the Year 
i801. PartI. 4to. 3178. Elm/ly. 





PHYSIC=--ANIMAL ECONOMY. 

The Family Phyfician; or, Domeftic 
Medical Friend: containing plain 
and practical Inftructions for the 
Prevention and Cure of Difeafes, 
according to the neweft Improve- 
ments and Diicoveries ; with a Series 
of Chapters on collateral Subjects, 
compriling every Thing relative to 
the Theory and Principles of the 
medical Art, neceflary to be known 
by the private Pra¢titioner: the 
Whole adapted to the Ufe of thofe 
who have not had a medical Educae 
tion. By ALEXANDER THOMSON, 
M.D. Author of a “ Treatife on 
Nervous Diforders,”’ and other Pro- 
ductions. 12mo. 6s. Phillips. 

A prattical Treatife on Diet, and on 
the moft falutary and agreeable 
Means of fupporting Life and Health 
by Aliment and Regimén, adapted 
to the various Circumftances of Age, 
Conftitution, and Climate; and in- 
cluding the Application of modern 
Chemiftry to the culinary Prepara- 
tions of Food. By WiLLiam Nis- 
BET, M.D. 12mo. 6s. Phillips, 
Hur/t. 

A Letter to Sir Walter Farquhar, Bart. 
on the Subject of a particular Affec- 
tion of the Bowels, very frequent 
and fatal in the Eaft Indies. 8vo. 
a8. Cadell and Davies. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Elegant Extracts; or, ufeful and en- 
teytaining Pieces ot Poctry, felected 





for the Improvement of young Pers 
fons. New Edition, greatly enlarged. 
Royal 8vo. 188 ohnfon, Cadell 
and Davies. 

The poetical Works of Hector Mac. 
NEILL, Efg. 2 vols. Small gvo, 
With Plates. 148. Longman and 
Rees. 

The Iliad and Odyffey of Homer. 
Tranflated from the Greek, by ALex- 
ANDER Pops, Efg. New Edition. 
With a Buft of Homer. 4 vols, 
Small 8vo. 128. Fobnfon, Cadell 
and Davies. 

A poetical Epiftle to Benjamin Count 
Rumford, Knight of the White Eagle, 
&c. &e. &c. By PETER Pinpar, Efq 
4to. 18. 6d. Heft and Hughes. 

Poems, tranflated from. the French of 
Madam Guion. By the late W,. 
Cowper, Efg. To which are added, 
fome original Poems not in his 
Works. 18mo. 38. Mathews. 


.The Lamentation: a Poem. In two 


Parts. To which are added, other 
mifcellaneous Pieces, in blank Verfe 
and Rhyme. Small 8vo. 6s. White. 

The German Theatre; or, a Selection 
of the beft German Dramas. ‘Tranf- 
lated by BenysaAmMin THOMSON, Efq. 
6vols. Small 8vo. With 20 Plates, 
1l.16s. Large Paper 31. 3s. Vernor 
and Hood. 

Mutius Scevola; or, the Roman Pa- 
triot; an hiftorical Drama, in five 
Acts, as adapted for Reprefentation. 
By W. H. Irevanp, Author of the 
“© Abbefs, Rimualdo,’”? &c. 8vo. 
as. 6d. Badcock, Bent. 

The Curtain; or, an impartial Hiftory 
of the Englith Stage, from the earlieft 
Period to the prefent Time: con- 
taining a candid Analyfis of all dra- 
matic Writings; a liberal and im- 
partial Criticifm on the Merits of 
theatrical Performers, and a Sketch 
of the Lives of fuch as have been 
eminent in their Profeffion. By 
Wacpron Dispin, &c. 8va. 25. 6d. 
‘ordan. 





POLITICS, POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The Sound and Baltic confidered in a 
political, military, and commercial 
View ; intended to illuftrate the re- 
lative Connexions and maritime 
Strength of the Northern Powers: 
containing alfo Obfervations upon 
Egypt and the Trade of India, as 
connected with the Eaft Sea or Bal- 
tic. Tranflated from a German 

Pamphlet, 
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Pamphlet, publifhed at Berlin in 
April laft. 8vo. as. 6d. Debrett. 

The Boz Conftrictor, an IIluftration 
from the natural of what has ap- 
peared in the political World, fug- 

gefted i in confequence of the Recol- 
lection of Events, which was pro- 
voked by a late French femi-official 
Publication in the Moniteur: con- 
cluding with fome Confiderations 
refpecting Negotiation. By the Au- 
THOR of the “ Theory of Chefs.” 
8vo. 18. orgs. per Dozen. Hat- 
chard. 

The Means of reforming the Morals 
of the Poor, by the Prevention of 
Poverty ; and a Plan for meliorating 
the Condition of Parifh Paupers, 
and diminifhing the enormous Ex- 
penfe of maintaining them. By JouNn 
Hitv, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Hatchard, 





SERMONS. 


Sele& Sermons: to which are added, 
two Charges to the Clergy of the 
Diocefe. By JouN Lorn BisHorp 
OF HEREFORD. 8vo0. 7s. 6d. Rod- 


Son. 
Hore Mofaice; or, a View of the 
Mofaical Records, with refpeé& to 
their Coincidence with profane An- 
tiquity; their internal Credibility ; 
and their Connexion with Chriftia- 
nity: comprehending the Subitance 
of eight Leétures, read before the 
Univerfity of Oxford, in the Year 
1801, purfuant to the Wil of the 
late John Bampton, A. M. By 
GrorGE Sranrey Faper, A.M. 
Fellow of Lincoin College. 2 vols. 
8vo. 148. Rivingtons. 

On Preaching the Word: a Difcourfe 
. delivered at the Vifitation of the 
Right Worfhipful Robert Markham, 
M.A. Archdeacon of York, at Don- 
cafter, June 5, 1801. By Joun 
Lowe, M.A. Curate of Vi entworth, 
and domeftic Chaplain to the Right 
Hon, Earl Fitzwilliam, 8vo. 15, 
Mawman. 


THEOLOGY. 


Hofea: tranflated from the Hebrew; 

with Notes explanatory and critical. 

By Samuet Loxp Bisuop oF Ro- 

CHESTER. gto. 1]. 18. Robjfon. 

An Appendix to the Revelation of St. 

John, compared with itfelf and the 
4 
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reft of Scripture, &c.: containing 
a Recapitulation and Conclufions 
from the preceding Tract. 8vo. 6d. 
Gower, Kidderminfter; Hur/ft, Hat- 
chard, London. 

An Apology for the Sabbath. By Joun 
Prior Estuin. 8vo. 18.:6d. Emery 
and Adams, Briftol; Hurft, London. 

The Evangelical Clergy man ; or, aVin- 
dication of the religious Principles 
and Conduct of a Minifter of the 
Gofpel; occafioned by the Circum- 
ftances attending a recent Ele@ion 
of Guardians to the Poor, in the 
Parifh of Clerkenwell. By G. Hop- 
SON. 8vo. 18. 6d. Sael and Co. 
Williams. 

A Week’s Converfation on Plurality 
of Worlds. Tranflated from the 
French of M. de Fontenelle, by 
J. HuGues, Efg. and others. A 
New Edition. To which is added, 
Mr. Addifon’s Defence of Newto- 
nion Philofophy. 1amo. 3s. ‘Yones, 
Paternofter Row. 

Pious Reflections for every Day in the 
Month. ‘Tranflated from the French >] 
of Fenelon, Archbifhop of Cambray. 
12mo. Is. ones. 

Pious Thoughts concerning the Know- 
ledge and Love of God, and other 
holy Exercifes. ‘To which is added, 
a Differtation on holy Living. 12mo. 
1s. ‘Fones. 

A Collection of Hymns, fung at all the 
Chapels of the late Countefs of 
Huntingdon. To which is new add- 
ed, all the Supplements. With “a 
Portrait. Square 12mo. 3s. bound. 


—_ Se 


BOOKS OF PRINTS, &c. 


Figures of Mofaic Pavements, difce- 
vered at Horkftow, in Lincolnihire. 
Coloured after the Orgats, with 
- pepe 5 efcription. By SAMUEL i 
Lysons, F.R.S. and F.S.A. im- 
perial Yitio. 31. 38. White. } 

Six picturefque Views in North Wales. 

Engraved in Aguatinta by ALKEN, 
from Drawings made on the Spot 5 
with poetical Reflections on leaving 
that Country. By the Rev. Brian 
BrouGuTon, M.A. Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. Second Edition. 
Royal 4to. 12s. (See M. Epitome, 
vol. ii. p. 391-) Mawman. 

The Veftal buried Alive. Dantowx p- 
Wickin fe. 16s. Proofs 11. ris. 6d. 
to Subferibers. Danton. 

PUBLICATIONS 












































































PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED. 

The Life and private Memoirs of 
Thomas Whaley, Efq. inter{perfed 
with many curious and interefting 
Anecdotes. Written by HimMse.r. 
With his Travels through different 
Parts of Europe and Afia, particu- 
larly a Journey to Jerufalem. With 
feveral Engravings. 

A general Account of the Courfes of 
all the Rivers of Note, and the 
Circuit of the Coaft of Great Bri- 
tain. By Henry Sxrine, Efq. 
8vo. 

A new Edition of Dr. Anderfon’s Lives 
of the Britifh Poets: with many ad- 
ditional Articles. 


FRENCH AND LATIN. 

Les Jardins; ou, l’Art d’embellir les 
Payfages, Pocme. Par M. Abbé 
Devitve, de ! Academie Francoife. 
Nouvelle Edition, revue, ccrrigée et 
augmentée. 18mo. 38. 6d. et 43. 6d. 
ato. 1). 1s. Large Paper al. as. 
De Boffe. 

Ingenue de Logecour, ou le Triomphe 
de Homme perfecut¢ ; Hiftoire mo- 
ralé et en partie allegorique; a 
VUfage de la Jeunefie. Par. M. 
MARSAN DE THou. 8vo. 6s. Du- 
lau and Co. 

Hiftoire Naturelle, z ’Ufage des Ecoles; 
calquée fur la Claffification des 
Animaux par Linneus, avec des De- 
{criptions famili¢res, comme celles 
de Goldfmith et de Buffon. Orné 
de vingt fix Planches en taiile 
douce, reprefentant des Objets les 
plus curieux. Traduit de l’ Anglois 
de GuiILLAUME Mavor, L.L.D. 
&c. &c. x12mo. With 26 Plates. 
58. Newberry, Boofey. 

Homeri Ilias et Odyflea Greece. 4 vols. 
Small 4to. 11. 6s. in fheets. Oxon. 
printed at the Clarendon Prefs for 
Cooke ; Elm/fly, London. 

Gulielmi Jones, Equitis Aurati, Lau- 
datio Premio academico donata, 
Auctore Henrico PHJLLpPoTTs, 
A.M. Coll. Beate Marie Magdal. 
Socio. 13.6d. Cooke, Oxford; Ri» 
vingtons, London. 





JUST BUBLISHED BY DULAU AND 
CO. SOHO SQUARE, AND CLARKE, 
NEW BOND STREET. 

French and Englifh Idioms compared ; 
wherein the idiomatical Difficulties 
of the French are introduced in a 


> 
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Sentence, and elucidated in a Mane 
ner entirely new. By BELLENGER, 
I2mo. 2s. 6d. 

Epitome of the French Elegant Ex. 
tracts; or, Abrégé de la Biblio. 
theque portative des Ecrivains Fran. 
cois, en Profe et en Vers, a Ufage 
des Ecoles. Par M. Moysant. 53, 

La Boucle des Cheveux enlevée: Poeme 
heroi-comique de Pope. Traduit 
en Vers par Mr. DESMOULINS. gto, 
Vellum Paper. 7s. 

Firft and Second Volume of Davila, 
8vo. Being the two Firft Volumes 
of the Colleétion of the moft claff. 
cal Italian Hiftorians, which will be 
printed in a complete, uniform, con- 
venient Size, on two Papers, witha 
new Type, and propofed by Sub. 
fcription. 

Ariofto. New Edit. 
11. 1s. 

Do. Fine Paper. 1. rrs. 6d. 

Do. caftigato, for the Ufe of Schools, 
ato. 41. 


4 vols. 12mo, 


Imported by the fame. 


Le Buffon de la Jeuneffe. 4 vols, 
r2mo. Fig. 16s. 

Mémoires et Voyages d’un Emigré, 

3 vols. 12mo. ros. 6d. 

Ro fella, ou les Effets des Romans fur 
VEfprit des Femmes. 4 vols. 125 

Recherches fur la Vie-et la Mort. Par 

’ BicuaT, Profeffeur d’Anatomie et 
de Phyfiologie. 8vo. 75. 

Obfervations litteraires, critiques, po- 
litiques, militaires, g¢ographiques 
fur les Hiftoires de Tacite; avec le 
Texte Latin corrigé, avex fix Cartes 
gravées par Tardieu, et un Tableau 
de Mouvement des Legions Ro- 
maines, pour fervir a 1’Intelligence 
des Operations militaires. Par Fer- 
LET. 2 vols. 8vo. 345. 

Hiftoire de VEtabliffement des Frana 
cois dans les Gaules, Ouvrage inédit 
du Préfident HENAULT. avols. 8v0. 
108. 6d. 

Efiai fur la Conduite des Pretres, ap- 
pelées a travailler au Rétabliffement 
de la Religion en France. Par 
LOSTE. 8VO. 75. 

Idée de ’ Homme phy fique et moral, 
pour fervir d’Introduétion a un 
Traité de Medecine. ramo. 38. 6d. 

Anecdotes Chrétiennes, ou Recueil de 
Traits d’Hiftoire choifes parmi les 
grands Exemples de Vertu qu’ont 
donné les Catholiques Frangois pens 
dant la Revolution, 1amo, 3% 4¢ 
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